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Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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INVITATION. 


ya are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 


folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 


of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he centennial anniversary of the birth of 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, our greatest writer 
of fiction, falls in the present month and year, 
and has been and will be variously commem- 
orated. In Salem, Hawthorne’s native city, 
the celebration took place June 23d. Concord, 
the home of his maturer years, observed the 
actual birthday, July 4th. Numerous literary 
clubs and associations have held or are plan- 
ning memorial meetings, and the movement, 
begun some months ago, to place a statue of 
Hawthorne at Bowdoin College, his alma 
mater, is going on quietly but steadily toward 
success. 

An interesting feature of the Salem celebra- 
tion was an exhibition of Hawthorne ‘‘relics,’’ 
including books, manuscripts and portraits. 
One way to measure a man’s fame is by the 
demand for such personal souvenirs, and tried 
by this test, Hawthorne’s popularity advances 
every year. The first edition of his first book, 
‘*Fanshawe,’’ is worth, from a collector’s stand- 
point, seven hundred dollars. A little eight- 
page pamphlet by him, ‘‘The Sister Years, 
being the Carrier’s Address to the Patrons of 
the Salem Gazette, for the First of January, 
1839,’7 commands four hundred dollars, A 
collection of one hundred and fifteen of his 
letters recently realized nearly two thousand 
dollars.. Poe’s ‘‘Tamerlane’”’ is still the most 
valuable of American first editions, but Haw- 
thorne’s books average higher in price than 
those of Poe or any other American author. 

In a list of Hawthorne rarities, perhaps our 
cover-page portrait might appropriately claim a 
modest place. It can be identified approximately 
as reproducing a photograph taken by Brady 
‘some time in the sixties.’’ It is not asserted 
that the picture is unique, but so far as can be 
learned it has never been reproduced before. 

& 

A Maine newspaper tells how, in a growing 

town, an irreverent citizen was about to 
cut down an ancient shade-tree in order that 
he might the more easily move to another site 
an old building of no great value, when the 
village improvement society heard of his inten- 
tion. Then the question was argued with the 
man, who was a good citizen, according to his 
light, and in the end the tree was saved. To 
correct the too prevalent notion that fine trees 
are ‘‘in the way’’ is about as useful a mission 
as a village improvement society can undertake. 


7 


he boy who saves the train in a story gener- 
ally realizes enough by way of reward to 
pay off the mortgage. Two boys in Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts, who flagged 
train the other day within its own length of a 
washout, did not fare quite so well as the hero 
of fiction, the collection taken up among the 
passengers yiekling only seventeen dollars. 
Yet should we say ‘‘only’’? Eight dollars and 
a half is quite a sum of money—and it is worth 
something, too, to a boy to have a chance to 
stand on the track, wave a red sweater, and 
make the engineer whistle ‘‘down brakes.’’ 
Acs in a Connecticut post-office recently 
spent a fortnight in hospital on account of 
a swollen tongue, the swelling being due, in 
her own belief, to her practice of ‘‘licking’’ 
the stamps she put on letters. The authorities 
at Washington deny the possibility, saying that 
the gum used on stamps is absolutely pure, 
and could do no harm even if one ate it. Any 
such substance is liable to become a medium of 
infection, however, and it is foolish to take 
chances. In fact, if stamps really had to be 
‘licked’? in any great quantity, it might be 
preferable to stop writing letters and stick to 
postal cards. 


hode Island’s new State-House, which has 

once been pictured on a Companion cover, 
has been completed, at a cost of about three 
and a quarter millions of dollars, and there is 
‘‘money over’? from the appropriation, to be 
turned back into the state treasury. The work 
has been done without scandal or suspicion of 
‘‘oraft,’? and the Hartford Times notes that 
this matches Connecticut’s creditabie work in 
capitol-building. Surely these states may con- 
gratulate themselves; yet it is a discomforting 
reflection that honesty under such circum- 
stances should seem so exceptional as to be a 
subject of remark. 
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Ground Broken 
In Lynn, Mass., 


Burdett 
College 


Branch. 


Ground was broken, June 21st, for a new 
building to be erected by Burdett College on 
Mt. Vernon Street,’ Lynn, as a branch of the 
well-known Burdett College of Actual Business 
& Shorthand, Boston. 

The building will be a decided ornament to 
Lynn, and have features which will be new and 
novel for school purposes, as well as affording a 
large audience and banquet hall for the general 
public, when not in use as schoolrooms. It 
will be completed and ready for occupancy 
September Ist, and accommodate five hundred 
pupils. The cost of the land, building and 
contents will be about $60,000. 

On the ground floor will be coat rooms, 
lavatories, bicycle room, typewriting, dictation, 
English and shorthand rooms. The room on 
the rear will open into a small Italian court 
garden with a succession of blossoms, from the 
crocus, hyacinth and tulip season through those 
of the rhododendron, azalia, peony, geranium, 
phlox and other beautiful flowers. 

Most of these shrubs and plants will be 
brought direct from the estates of Messrs. C. A. 
and F. H. Burdett in Woburn, Massachusetts. 
This garden will be slightly sunken, with terrace 
walls and vases, with an abundance of orna- 
mental ironwork. There will also be a gold- 
fish pool supplied by jets of water through 
dolphin heads. 

On the second floor will be the reception 
room, private office, cashier’s office, large busi- 
ness department, college banks, offices and 
class rooms. 

On the third floor there will be a hall with 
balcony and boxes, seating about six hundred 
people, which will be used for the noted Friday 
two-o’clock lectures and entertainments for 
Burdett pupils and their friends. 

The fourth floor will contain executive offices 
and class rooms across the front and entrances 
into the balconies. The dome will take the 
remainder of this story. The building, which is 
designed by J. Williams Beal, architect, Boston, 
will be constructed of marble and brick, with 
beautiful columns of modern construction, and 
will be of a distinct type of academic archi- 
tecture. 

Burdett College has enjoyed a large clientage 
from Essex County, Massachusetts; solicitations 
from students residing in this district have been 
so urgent for the establishment of a school that 
could be reached and attended at a less expense 
than could the parent school in Boston, that 
this Branch is being established to meet the 
demand. 

This Branch at Lynn will also appeal to those 
parents who do not care to have their sons and 
| daughters study in so large a city as Boston. 
The Metropolitan Reservation along the sea 
beach at Lynn and Nahant will prove a desir- 
able source of recreation to the students. 

The Lynn Branch will be officered as follows: 
C. H. Condy, expert penman and accountant, 
for fourteen years manager of the Counting 
House Department of Burdett College, will be 
the resident Principal. G. F. Spring, for years 
the head of the departments of Commercial Law 
and Mathematics, will supervise like depart- 
ments at the Branch in connection with his 
work at the parent school. F. B. Richardson, 
for ten years Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Woburn, and for the past ten years 
Dean of Burdett College, Boston, will hold the 
same office in Lynn in addition to his duties in 
the main school. E. A. Banks, one of the 
most expert penmen in the country, will have 
charge of the Special Penmanship Department, 
and assist in all business departments. Expert 
Shorthand and Typewriting teachers and special- 
ists in English and Academic studies will com- 
plete the faculty. Messrs. C. A. and F. H. 
| Burdett will spend several days each week at 
the Branch. Students who begin at the Branch 
may change to the parent school without exam- 
inations by paying the higher rate of tuition. 

Further announcement is also made that 
Burdett College, Boston, has moved to more 
spacious and desirable quarters, the new loca- 
tion being the Continental Clothing Building, 
18 Boylston Street, where carpenters and other 
skilled mechanics are now transforming the 
entire upper floor to the needs of New England’s 
largest and most successful business college, 
which, during the past year, has placed in 
situations all its competent pupils, and has still 
had situations to spare. 
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The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
College or University in New England. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON Institute and Train- 


, 
ing School. STAMMERERS 123 Tremont St. Boston. 
alli i Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary ,402§emy ior Mind: 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical el 
, ny outtpped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 


ology. ew Athletic I oy. 4; mile and - htaway 
crack 64th year. JOSEPH H WYER, A. pal. 


New Haven Normal School of Gyminastics, 
307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. Two years’ 
course of preparation for teachers of Physical Train- 
ing. Summer Courses in Gymnastics, Athletics, Fenc- 
ing and Gilbert Dancing. Course in Massage and 
Medical Gymnastics. L£hibit at St. Louis Exposition. 


. 
, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in ( Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering, C hemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
‘aw. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Military D . Nec Feary espenees 
about $200 ayear. Geo.Emory Fellows, Pres.,Oron 


ORTHAMPTON, MASS. A special school for the inatrac- 
tion of boys and girls with defective o beating. Pupils 
received who are partially or wholly deaf. poarding 
school having three distinct departments: Primary, 
Intermediate and Grammar. Caroline A. Yale, Principal. 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


—- requirements. Gilowsnee for service in 
di 1 wenty-fifth year opens 
Ample iistruction’ in actual practice. 
H. JACKSON, A. M., D., REGISTRAR 
Near & ‘ity Hospital, Shawmut yt Boston, Mass. 


Faelten Pianoforte School. 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Eighth School Year will begin 
Monday, September 19th. 
30 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON. 


MY SITUATION 


With DANKER & MARSTON was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Short- 
hand. — NEIL NICKERSON, Cotuit. Write to Bur- 
dett College, 18 Boylston Street, Boston, for Journal. 


Boys’ SUMMER CAMP 


“Wildmere ” in the Maine Woods. 


7he! —_ of vacation that does good. Ten weeks in the 
0 Lake Region. Mountain-climbing, canoein 
all the sports that boys love. Coaching tr Pp 
the White Mountains. Fa A. and com- 
of college-bred yy masters. Byoctal 
5th season begins June 30th. 
IRVING tL WOODMAN, Ph. B., 
wrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
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CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Peay owparegne Mass. 

For Yo Men and Young Women. Lo- 
cation among he hills of Northesn Central Mass. 
1100 feet above sea-level. Two hours’ ride from 
Boston. Modern Buildings. Several Courses of 
Study. Strong Music Departments. Well-equipped 
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AT BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE. 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston; or Framingham Business College, 
So. Framingham, Mass. Call or send for Catalogue. 


Suffield Academy. 


A refined, homelike and {pesoushiy, equipped Board- 
ing-School for tifty boys. New chemical and physical 
laboratories, class-rooms, dining-hall and sleeping- 
rooms. Steam heat, electric light. Hot and cold run- 
ning water on every floor and in best rooms. Individ- 
ual attention. Thorough preparation for leading 
colleges and technical schools. Certificates issued. 
72d year opens September 6th. For Catalogue address, 


Principal RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Suffield, Conn. 























Mitchell’s Military Boys’ School, 


MASS. 





BILLERICA, 18 Miles from Boston. 

























Fits for business, technical schools and college. Lim- 
ited to 50 boys, $500 per year. Only requisite — good 
character. Receives boys from 7 to 16 inclusive. New 
gymnasium. Manual training. Send for illus. booklet. 


M. C. MITCHELL, Proprietor. 




























Comprises the following Departments: 

The College of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B.S.) 

The Divinity School (Degrees A. B. and B. D.) 
e eering Department (Degree B. S.) 

The Medical School (Degree M. D. 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. ) 

The Bromfield- Pearson School. Connected 

with Engineering Department, and offering 

special two-year course, 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A. M. and Ph. D.) 

Summer 
oung men and young women are admitted on 

equal terms to all departments of the College. 

‘or Cataloque address, 
H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 



























































ratories. Large Gymnasium. ew Athletic 
Field. Certificate Admits to Leading conan 
pays all necessary expenses for boar 
room, tuition, te Catalogue an iptv ated booklet 
sent on request. H.S. COWELL, A. M., Principal 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every ———— of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, Sos: per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal. 
MILITARY 


ROCKLAND iciteny 


In the beautiful Connecticut River Valley near 
Dartmouth College. Modern equipment. toIn- 
structors. 15 states represented. A safe school 
for your boy. 5 Books free. Rates $300 to $400. 


ELMER ELLSWORTH FRENCH, A. M., Supt., 
West Lebanon, N. H. 
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School 


(64 Years in Boston—30 Years corner 
Washington and Beach Streets.) 


REMOVED 


To Walker Bidg., 120 Boylston St., Boston. 


HIGHEST GRADE of instruction in Book- 
keeping, Shorthand and all business studies; both 
sexes; positions for pupils; particularly well- 
— accessible and convenient rooms; tuition 
$15 per month. This school has age, experience, 
ae aiish standing and effectiveness to 






















Lasell Seminary 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


The plan of a girl’s education at Lasell 
Seminary means not only a high intellectual 
development under most favorable condi- 
tions, but includes a unique and practical 
training in the application of the various 
branches of Domestic Science. 

Briefiy, the school aim is to cultivate the 
intellect, develop a sound body, and to fit the 
student for the womanly duties of life. 

Experiment Hall is a building specially 
fitted for the practice of Household Eco- 
nomics. Here the student, by the actual 
performance of household duties, exercises 
her theoretical knowledge gained in the class- 
room and gleaned from the various free 
lectures. 

Adjacent Boston (10 miles distant) lends 
its advantages in Music and Art, and Masters 
from the city, prominent in their professions, 
preside over these courses. 

The beauty of the suburban location, the 
interest of the historic surroundings invite 
many pleasurable excursions. Health con- 
ditions are ideal. Gymnasium and swimming 
pool with trained physical instructors. 

“In your walking and sitting so much more 
erect; in your xeneral heal th; in your conversa- 
tion; ‘in your way of meetin people; and in 
innumerable ways I could see the benefit you are 
receiving from your training and associations at 
Lasell. All this, you must know, is very gratifying 
tome.” A FATE 

For catalogue of full information address 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 














or Prospectus address or call upon 


Cc. E. COMER, Principal. 











































A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Characterized by strength AA teachers 
and earnestness of be 

The many considerations po oa boy’s life 
ot ci form the text of a pamphlet 
been written about ROCK 
RiDGE HAI 4L. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 
This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with 
numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word and picture 
many details of the school life as well as 
he advantages, natural beauty and his- 
p— interest of the school’s surround- 

ings. Sent without charge on request. 

DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, 

Wellesley —— Mass. 
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EFORE the six days’ journey 

B from Montreal to Vancouver we 

had never seen the happy-faced 
young man who had the berth next to 
ours in the sleeping-car. He came aboard 
at Ottawa, I think, for svon after we left 
there Edith said to me: 

‘‘Our young neighbor in front is going 
West on a hunting-trip, I fancy. See 
his gun-case and rods. That’s a book on 
fishing in the strap of his mackintosh, 
and he has all the little illustrated rail- 
way books about Nepigon and Alaska.’’ 

We noticed, too, that he appeared to 
scan with keen interest every stream and 
lake that we passed. In fact, Edith 
named him ‘‘Young Nimrod,’’ although 
only to me, of course; and as the days 
of the journey passed we several times 
amused ourselves by speculating where 
he lived and why he was going West. 

No doubt we were more given to curi- 
osity of this kind than old tourists. For 
this was our first and only journey across 
the continent; in fact, it was our wedding 
trip. We were going to Alaska, and then 
home by way of Portland, Oregon, and 
the Yellowstone Park. 

We did not actually speak with the 
young man till we were near Banff; and 
we never, even at the end of it all, fully 
learned his name. He mentioned it, in- 
deed, but neither of us quite caught it— 
something like Rib or Ribb, a queer sort 
of name » but I did not like to ask him 
again, although Edith said I should have 
done so. 

After we heard him speak he seemed 
a little different and older. He talked 
well and spoke of the bridges as if he 
were a civil engineer; but all along we 
had thought that he could not possibly 
be more than eighteen years old. That, 
I imagine, was because he had such a 
happy, laughing face. He looked very 
young and was on the alert for every- 
thing. 

The accident which led to our adventure 
was nothing very serious. It occurred in 
the Selkirk Mountains. A great fir-tree 
had been blown down, and its top had 
fallen across the rails. As a curve hid it 
from view till too late for the driver to 
stop his train, the locomotive was derailed, 
and with it the express and baggage-cars. 

On going out we found the engine on 
the upper side of the track. If it had 
gone off on the other side there might 
have been trouble, for so far as I could 
see, there was nothing to keep the whole 
train from rolling down into the valley, 
a thousand feet below. 

The conductor thought we should be 
delayed for two or three hours, but experi- 
enced passengers declared that it would 
probably be six. Nobody appeared to 
care very much about the delay. The 


mountain scenery was grand, and the car porter | 


said that there was plenty of game thereabouts. 


jand yet again. 


He stood on the car platform and pointed across | 
to the opposite mountain, where he told us he | 


had seen eight mountain-goats a fortnight pre- 
viously, when the train passed. 

**Panthers, too!’’ said he. 
hear ’em yell nights, when our train goes 
through here and whistles !’’ 





ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 

















—three toots at a time,—and shortly after again 


appear. 


|the young man’s things in the seat. 


But our Mr. Rib did not 
Then two brakemen began shouting | 





likely? You know it isn’t.’’ 
I had to admit that it was not likely, and I 


for him, thinking that possibly he might not | felt concerned for him, too; but I did not see 


understand the whistle. 


The porter thought | what we could do about it. 


The train was 


that he had heard a gun fired down in the | clearly on the point of starting. 


‘*You ought to | valley. 


The conductor at last lost patience. ‘‘I can- 


not hold my train here all the afternoon for this 


“*O dear, what shall we do? What shall we 
do?’’ Edith cried, for just then we heard the 
air-brake go off, s-s-s-s-szz! She flew toward 


How much of this the darky was inventing, | young man to hunt goats!’’ he exclaimed, with | the car door, and I jumped up and ran after 


just to astonish us,. I could not say. 


his honeymoon. 

Edith and I got out and walked back along 
the track to enjoy the scenery. After the wreck- 
ing-train came to put our locomotive back on the 
rails, twelve or fifteen of us walked on ahead 
ind climbed on the roof of one of the great snow- 
sheds—a splendid place for a promenade. We 


I am indignation. 
no hunter myself; and anyway, a man is not | not show up in five minutes more he will have | 
likely to care much for game or fishing during | to foot it to Glacier House and take to-morrow’s | goin’, miss,’’ he said. 





vent on for nearly or quite a mile, enjoying | 


the superb views. We were really sorry when 
\ brakeman came after us, to say that they 
were ready to go on—after a delay of only two 
hours. 

Hastening back, we took our places in the 
car, and then we heard the porter say to the 
‘onductor, ‘‘Dey’s all here, all dey Marie Antoi- 
nettes,’’—the name of our car,—‘‘but the young 
‘ent’man in sixteen.’’ 

‘‘Where did he go”’’ asked the conductor. 

“‘Cayn’t say for sure,” replied the porter. 
‘Took his gun an’ started out. Tole him not 
“0 too far. Tole him we wouldn’t be stayin’ 
herelong. But he’s one ob dem young gent’men 
dat’s all for huntin’.’’ 

“Why, it is our Mr. Rib!’’ exclaimed 
Edith, with an anxious glance at his seat. 
‘Come to think of it, he did not go with the 
rest of us.’? 

The conductor had the whistle blown again, 





“He was warned. 


train on.’’ 
‘*Serve him right,’’ several said. 
lesson for him.’’ 


Edith and I were not a little concerned about | amazed. 


If he does | her. 


The porter tried to interpose. ‘Train just 
“*Cayn’t get off now.’’ 
But Edith was past him and on the rear 


** Good | platform when I overtook her. 


‘*You are not going to get off!’’ I exclaimed, | 
‘*Edith, I won’t let you get off! The 


“Ts that | 


who had seen Edith and me alight and 
had stopped the train, ran back along the 
embankment. 

**Cannot hold the train longer, madam !’’ 
he said, positively. 

But Edith’s resolution was taken. ‘‘I 
should never feel right about it,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Something has happened to him. 
Arthur, if he can walk to Glacier House 
we can. I’m a famous walker. I may 
be in the wrong, but oblige me, won’t 
you ?’’ 

**Certainly, Edith,’’ I replied; and I 
salled to the porter to put all our hand- 
baggage and wraps off at Glacier House, 
to be called for. 

‘*Very well,’’ commented the con- 
ductor, grimly; but he was not a little 
staggered by the situation forced on him. 
‘*Let me see your tickets.’’ He hastily 
“*stop-overed’’ them for the next train, 
and again signaled to go ahead, mutter- 
ing audibly as he did so, ‘‘If that was 
my wife, I’d pick her up and put her on 
the car.’’ 

Of course that was none of his business, 
nor did it concern the smiling passengers 
on the rear platform. It was purely 
Edith’s affair and mine; and it was my 
business to stand by her and defend 
whatever she did—so it appeared to me 
during the honeymoon. 

But the situation was new to me and 
exceedingly sudden, and I felt nettled 
that Edith did not heed my judgment in 
the matter. 

We stood and watched the train move 
away, and then I said, ‘‘What are we 
to do next, Edith? You are in com- 
mand, I see.’’ 

**We are to find Mr. Rib,’’ she replied, 
confidently. ‘‘Il think he is lost, or else 
has met with an accident.’’ 

“That is quite possible,’’ said I. ‘‘Still, 
if we go into the woods in search of him 
he may come back to the railroad while 
we are away, and go on to Glacier 
House. In such a case we should not 
find him, and should not know that he 
had found himself.’’ 

‘*That is true,’’ replied Edith. ‘‘One 
of us will have to remain here, for 
naturally, if he comes back, he will come 
back here first of all.’’ 

**But 1 don’t know about 
you here alone, Edith,’’ said I. ‘‘Some 
wild animal might come along. The 
porter says this range is infested by 
panthers. ’’ 

‘*Then I certainly mustn’t let you go 
off alone into the woods, Arthur!’’ eried 
Edith. ‘‘Why, you might be attacked by 
them—and you have no gun.’’ 

‘*We have no arms of any sort,’’ I 
replied. ‘‘What we do must be done 
with our bare hands. But I think I 
can put you in a safe place on the roof 

of the snow-shed. Then you will see him if 
he comes to the track.’’ 

**But I must not let you go off alone,’’ Edith 
insisted. ‘‘You might get lost, too.’’ 

‘*Well, then, it would seem that there is 
nothing we can do, now weare here,”’ I rejoined, 
with some loss of patience. 

‘Oh, but we must do something!’’ Edith 
exclaimed, ‘‘We are going to do something! 
Now that the train is gone and everything is 
so still, we might shout again. Perhaps he 
will hear and answer.’’ 

**l’m afraid we can hardly hope to outshout 
those brakemen,’’ said 1. 

‘Oh, but I can call much louder,’’ replied 
Edith ; and when we had again climbed up on 
the snow-shed she proved the truth of her 


leaving 


him, however. There lay all his things in the train is starting! It has started! Edith, 1 | statement by sending forth a note which woke 
seat; even his checks were sticking in the | won’t let you get off!’’ 


back of the cushion. 

“Why, I think it is dreadful to go off and 
leave him here in such a wild place! What if 
something has happened to him?’’ Edith said 
tome. ‘‘What if he has shot himself ?’’ 

‘*That’s not likely,’’ I replied. ‘‘He has 
probably seen game, and kept on after it.’’ 

‘* Perhaps he has got lost, then!” cried 


|of my matrimonial authority. 
| off! Naturally I jumped after her. | 


| ness, ‘‘you are excited. 


Then I had to learn suddenly the limitation 
Edith had got | 


‘*My dear girl,’’ I said, with assumed calm- 
This isn’t called for. 
We must get on the car again.’”’ | 

‘*Arthur,’’ said she, giving me such a look | 


as I had never seen on her face before, ‘‘I | 


a far, clear echo from the Hermit-side. 

We listened. Edith repeated her far-reaching 
80-hoo-00-00! And immediately, after the faint 
echoes were borne back to us, miles away, we 
heard the very distant report of a gun. 


“There, he’s fired off his gun!’’ eried Edith, 
triumphantly. ‘‘He was lost, just as | feared,’’ 


and she sent forth another operatic note. 
Again we listened; and after many seconds 


Edith. ‘‘Why, I call it cold-blooded to go off wouldn’t leave any human being behind in this | the Hermit-side returned the faintest of far-off 


and leave him like this! Arthur, we mustn’t 
do it! Somebody must stay and find him.’’ 

I had never seen Edith so much in earnest 
before. 


| cowardly way. 
he is only a boy—and inexperienced. 
|have shot himself with his gun or be lost. 
In fact, we had then been acquainted | Think of his family—and we were going to | 


What if it were you? Why, 
He may | 





silvery replies. ‘Then a moment later a second 
distinct report was borne to our ears from down 
in the wooded valley. 


“It’s he!’’ cried Edith. ‘‘And now he will 


|only about a year in all, and of course we did | leave him here! Arthur, have you a heart?” | come back toward the sound of our voices. He 


not know each other quite so well as we now 
do. Young married people always have some 
things to learn of each other’s traits and ways. 

‘*But, Edith,’’ I argued, ‘‘we do not know 
much about this Mr. Rib. 
meant to stay over and hunt, and take the train 
to-morrow.’’ 

‘“‘O Arthur!’ exclaimed Edith, pointing to 


I had thought that I had one. Moreover, | 
Edith had never spoken to me in this way | 
before. But I had pride, too; and it was very 


|embarrassing, for by this time the rear plat- | 
Like as not he| 


form of the train, which had stopped a few feet 
away, was crowded with our fellow passengers, 
and there were some very broad smiles on the 
faces of several of the men. The conductor, 


cannot remain lost if we keep calling. 

Her view seemed not improbable, and we 
shouted in turn for some time, walking back 
and forth on the roof of the snow-shed. As if 
in response to our halloos, the report of a gun 
came up at intervals from far down the valley. 
It soon became apparent, however, that the last 
of these reports was no nearer than the first. 
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‘He certainly is not coming to us,’’ I said. 


back alone. 





THE YOUTH’S 








COMPANION. 








I had better go along with you,”’ 


“Then I am afraid he is hurt,’’ Edith | and she promptly prepared to do so. 


rejoined. 

“Still, it is quite possible, Edith, that the 
person firing is not Mr. Rib, but 
some hunter, responding because 
he thinks from our cries that we 
are the ones lost,’’ I suggested. 

But after a very thoughtful 
look at me Edith said, ‘‘No, I 
think that it is our Mr. Rib, 
and that he has met with some 
accident and cannot come to us.”’ 

‘*You stay here on the shed, 
then, and I will go find him,’’ I 
said. ‘‘You ean shout every 
second minute if you fear my 
getting lost.’’ 

‘‘Well, but do be careful!’’ 


cried Edith, earnestly clutching my hand. 





‘*But it is a fearfully steep, rough place!’’ 
‘*It would be a waste of time for me to stay 
here,’’ she said, and came down 
from the snow-shed after me. 
“*Arthur, you know I am strong. 
If we have to bring that boy up 
I shall do my part.’’ 

It is reassuring for a young man 
to feel that the girl whom he has 
married is brave and efficient, 
also that she will stand by him 
in emergencies; yet it was not 
without a sense of misgiving 
that I allowed Edith to accom- 
pany me down into that gorge. 
She was not dressed for it, more 
than myself. She even had her 


red parasol in her hand, and the place proved 


‘‘Why, no!’’ she called after me, as I was|to be an utter tangle of evergreen, dry brush 


getting down from the roof. 


“This is foolish. | and huge, rotting tree trunks standing among 


If he cannot walk, you could not bring him | great rocks as large as freight-cars. 





fT was what we used to 
T call it at the old home farm 
—‘‘mug-bread,’’ the best 
bread ever made. When made and 
baked just right it is a delicacy. 
But the making and the baking of 
it are not easy—and a failure 
with mug-bread is something 
awful! 

Perhaps the reader may not 
know it as mug-bread, for that 
was a local name, confined 
largely to our own Maine home- 
stead and vicinity. It has been 
called milk-yeast bread, patent 
bread, milk-emptyings bread 
and salt-rising bread; and it 
has also been stigmatized by 
several opprobrious and offen- 
sive epithets, bestowed, I am 
told, by irate housewives who 
lacked the skill and genius to 
make it. 

We named it mug-bread be- 
cause grandmother started it 
in an old porcelain mug; a 
tall, white, lavender-and-gold 
banded mug, that held more 
than a quart, but was sadly 
cracked, and, for safety’s sake, 
was wound just above the 
handle with fine white silk 
cord. 

That mug was sixty-eight 
years old, and that silk cord 
had been on it since 1842. Its 
familiar kitchen name was ‘‘Old 
Hannah.’’ I suspect that the 
interstices of this ancient silk 
string were the lurking-places 
of that delightful yeast microbe 
that gave the flavor to the bread. 

For there was rarely a failure 
when that mug was used. 

About once in four days, gen- 
erally at night, grandmother 
would take two tablespoonfuls 
of corn-meal, ten of boiled milk, 
and half a teaspoonful of salt, 
mix them well in that mug, 
and set it on the low mantel- 
shelf, behind the kitchen stove 
funnel, where it would keep uniformly warm 
overnight. She covered in the top of the 
mug with an old tin coffee-pot lid, which just 
fitted it. 

When we saw Old Hannah go up there, we 
knew that some mug-bread was incubating, 
and, if all worked well, would be due the fol- 
lowing afternoon for supper. For you cannot 
hurry mug-bread. 

The next morning, by breakfast-time, a peep 
into the mug would show whether the little 
‘“‘eyes’’ had begun to open and peep up out of 
the mixture or not. Here was where house- 
wifely skill came in. Those eyes must be 
opened just so wide, and there must be just so 
many of them, or else it was not safe to pro- 
ceed. It might be better to throw the setting 
away and start new, or else to let it stand till 
noon. Grandmother knew as soon as she had 
looked at it. 

If the omens were favorable, a cup of warm 
water and a variable quantity of carefully 
warmed flour were added, and a batter made 
of about the consistency for fritters. This was 
set up behind the funnel again, to rise till 
noon. 

More flour was then added and the dough 
carefully worked and set for a third rising. 
About three o’clock it was put in tins and 
baked in an even oven. 

The favorite loaves with us were ‘‘cart- 
wheels,’’ formed by putting the dough in large, 
round, shallow tin plates about a foot in 
diameter. When baked, the yellow - brown, 
erackery loaf was only an inch and a half or 
two inches thick. 











table was a ‘‘cart-wheel”’ to a boy, 
with all the fresh Jersey butter and 
canned berries or fruit that he 
wanted with it. 

Sometimes, however, the mug 





would disappear rather suddenly 
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THEODORA WAS CONFIDENTIALLY EXPLAINING IT TO HER. 


in the morning, and an odor as of sulphureted 
hydrogen would linger about, till the kitchen 
windows were raised and the fresh west wind 
admitted. 

That meant that a failure had occurred; the 
wrong microbe had obtained possession of the 
mug. 

In such cases grandmother acted promptly 
and said little. She was always reticent con- 
cerning mug-bread. It had unspeakable contin- 
gencies. 

Our girl cousins, Ellen and Theodora, who 
lived at the old homestead with us, shared 
grandmother’s reticence. Ellen, in fact, could 
never be persuaded to eat it, good as it was. 

“T know too much about it,’’? she would say. 
‘Tt isn’t nice.’’ 

Beyond doubt, when mug-bread goes astray 
at about the second rising the consequences are 
depressing. 

If its little eyes fail to open and the batter 
takes on a greasy aspect, with a tendency to 
crawl and glide about, no time should be lost. 
Open all the windows at once and send the 
batter promptly to the swill-barrel. It is 
useless to dally with it. You will be sorry 
if you do. When it goes wrong it is utterly 
depraved. 

I remember an experience which Theodora 
and Ellen had with mug-bread on one occasion, 
when grandmother was away from home. Aunt 
Nabbie and Uncle Pascal Mowbray came on 
from Philadelphia, while she and grandfather 
were gone. 

Aunt Nabbie was grandmother’s sister, and 


The rule at grandmother’s she and Uncle Mowbray had been talking all 


that season of coming to visit us. But Sep- 
tember had been usually spoken of as the time 
they were coming. 

They changed their minds, however. Uncle 
Pascal desired to look after some business ven- 
ture of his in Portland, and decided to come in 
August. 

It was a somewhat sudden change of plan, 
but they sent us a letter the day before they 
started, thinking that we should get it and meet 
them at the railway-station. 

Now, all dear city cousins, aunts, uncles and 
the rest of you who visit your country relatives, 
summer or winter, hear me! Do not hold back 
your letter telling them you are coming till the 
day before you start. 

Nine times out of ten they will not get it. 
You will get there before the letter does; and 
the chances are that you will have to provide 
your own transportation for the six or ten miles 
from the railway-station to the farm, and you 
will think that distance longer than all the rest 
of the journey. 

Most likely, too, you will find the farmer gone 
to a grange meeting ; and by the time you have 
sat round the door on your trunk till he gets 
back at sunset, you will be homesick and maybe 
hungry. 

Also,—for there are two sides to the matter, 
—your country brother and his wife will be 
troubled about it. So send your letter at least 
a week ahead. 

The first we knew of the coming of Uncle 
Pascal and Aunt Nabbie, they drove into the 
yard with a livery team from the village; and 
an express wagon was coming on behind with 
their trunks. 

Besides uncle and aunt, there was a smiling, 
dark-haired youth with them, a grand- 
nephew of Uncle Mowbray, named 
Olin Randall, whom we had heard of 
often as a kind of third or fourth 
cousin, but had never seen. 

He had never beheld Maine before, 
and was regarding everything with 
curiosity and a little grin of con- 
descension. 

That grin of his nearly upset us, 
particularly Ellen and ‘‘Doad,’’ who 
for a hundred reasons wished to make 
a very favorable impression on Uncle 
and Aunt Mowbray and all the family. 
I nearly forgot to mention that Uncle 
Mowbray was reputed very fussy and 
particular about his food. 

Grandfather and grandmother had 
set off that morning to attend a confer- 
ence meeting eighteen miles away, at 
Turner, and were not coming back till 
the next day at night—a thing they 
would no more have done had they 
known Aunt Nabbie was coming than 
they would have set sail for Australia. 
That visit had been looked forward to 
for five years. 

Our two-story farmhouse was com- 
fortable and big, and we had plenty of 
everything; but of course it was not 
altogether like one of the finest houses 
in Philadelphia. For Uncle Mowbray 
was a wealthy man, one of those 
thrifty, prosperous Philadelphia mer- 
chants of the era ending with the 
Civil War. He never let a dollar 
escape him. 

They came just at dusk. We boys 
were doing the chores. The girls 
were getting supper. 

Theodora had resolved to try her 
hand at a batch of mug-bread for the 
next day, and had set Old Hannah up 
for it. 

The unexpected arrival upset us all 
a good deal, particularly Ellen and 
Dora, who had to bear the brunt.of grand- 
mother’s absence, get tea, see to the spare 
rooms, and do everything else. 

Uncle Mowbray looked a little glum. He 
was tired, I suppose, and disappointed to find 
the older people away. And then there was 
Olin, mildly grinning. 

His presence disturbed the girls worse than 
everything else. But Aunt Nabbie smoothed 
away their anxieties, and helped to make all 
comfortable. 

We got through the evening better than had at 
first seemed likely, and in the morning the girls 
rose at five and tried to hurry that mug-bread 
along, with other things, so as to have some of 
it for dinner, for they found that they were 
short of bread. 

Ellen, I believe, thought that they had better 
not attempt the risky experiment, but should 
start some hop-yeast bread. 

Theodora, however, peeped into the old mug, 
saw encouraging eyes in it, and resolved to go 
on. They mixed it up with the necessary 
warm water and flour and set it carefully back 
for the second rising. 

Perhaps they had a little hotter fire than 
usual, perhaps they had hurried it a shade too 
much, or—well, you can “perhaps’’ anything 
you like with milk-yeast bread. At all events, 
it took the wrong turn and began to perfume 
the kitchen. 

If they had not been hard pressed and a little 
flurried that morning, the girls would probably 
have thrown itout. Instead, they took it down, 
saw that it was rising a little and—hoping that 
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and soda, and hurried four loaves of it into the 
oven to bake. 

Then it was that the unleavened turpitude 
of that hostile microbe displayed the full measure 
of its malignity. A horrible odor presently 
filled the place. Stale eggs would have been 
Araby the Blest beside it. 

The girls hastily shut the kitchen doors, but 
doors would not hold it in. It captured the 
whole house. 

Aunt Nabbie, in the sitting-room, perceived 
it, and came rustling out to give motherly 
advice and assistance. 

And it chanced that while Theodora was con- 
fidentially explaining it to her, the kitchen door 
leading to the front piazza opened, and in walked 
Uncle Pascal, and Olin behind him. They had 
been out in the garden, looking at the fruit, and 
had come back to get Aunt Nabbie to see the 
bees. 

When that awful odor smote them they stopped 
short. Uncle Mowbray was a fastidious man. 
He sniffed and turned up his nose. 

“Ts it sink spouts?’’ he gasped. 
traps out of order ?’’ 

“No, no, Pascal!’’ said Aunt Nabbie, in a 
low tone, trying to quiet him. ‘‘It is only 
bread.’ 

‘‘Bread!’’ cried Uncle Mowbray, with a 
glance of rank suspicion at the two girls. 
‘* Bread smelling like that!’’ 

Just then Ellen discovered something white 
which appeared to be mysteriously increasing 
in size in the shadow on the back side of the 
kitchen stove. After a glance she caught open 
the oven door. 

It was that mug-bread dough! It had crawled 
—crawled out of the tins into the oven—crawled 
down under the oven door to the kitchen floor, 
where it made a viscous puddle, and was now 
trying, apparently, to crawl out of sight under 
the wood-box. 

Aunt Nabbie burst out laughing; she could 
not help it. Then she tried to turn Uncle 
Mowbray out. 

But no, he must stand there and talk about 
it. He was one of those men who are always 
peeping round the kitchen, to see if the women 
are doing things right. But Olin scudded out 
after one look, and the girls saw him under the 
Balm of Gilead tree, shaking and laughing as 
if he would split. 

Poor Doad and Nell! That was a dreadful 
forenoon for them. As youthful housekeepers 
they felt themselves disgraced beyond redemp- 
tion. In three years they had not recovered 
from it, and would cringe when any one re- 
minded them of Uncle Mowbray and the mug- 
bread. 


**Are the 








Preparing to be an Electrician. 
By Prof. John Trowbridge. 


HERE are many boys looking forward 
i | to studying electricity with a view of 
becoming electricians and_ electrical 
engineers. Perhaps they have been successful 
in making electric engines, or in communicating 
with a friend over telegraph or telephone cir- 
cuits, which they have constructed entirely with 
their own hands. 

The ease with which such electrical experi- 
ments can be made and the fascination of dealing 
with such a mysterious agency—a fascination 
which strongly recalls his wonderful readings in 
the ‘‘Arabian Nights’’—may well tempt a boy 
to dream of building larger electrical engines, 
even of controlling mysterious ships beneath 
the water, of building air-ships, and of ma- 
king new armaments for the ironclads of the 
future. 

What should one say to a boy in regard to 
such dreams? What should one give him from 
one’s own experience? These questions have 
often come into my mind when I have been 
asked to give counsel. 

The career of an electrician should not be 
entered upon lightly. The preparation for it 
requires as many years as preparation for the 
practice of medicine. 

Let us see how many years a young mai 
must give to medical study. 

In the first place he should go to college fo: 
four years, because he gets to know other men. 
and to understand himself better by being i: 
contact with them. 

College is a little world which it is better to 
enter and to pass through before launchin 
oneself in the great world, although many me 
have become. most useful and distinguishe: 
without having had the advantage of an aca 
demic education. 

The young man who intends to be a doctu 
does not study medicine while in college. H 
is preparing his mind by general studies i 
order to become a well-educated man, fitted t 
associate with other well-educated men whi’ 
have never studied medicine. 

If he studied nothing but drugs and anaton 
what poor company he would be! If the your 
electrician devotes all his time to batteries. 
switches, telephones and electric motors, ho 








it would yet pull through—worked in more flour 


can he associate in an agreeable manner Wi! ! 
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those of the great world who know nothing of | can rule men, for he has had much experience | He joins toa knowledge of electricity great prac- | their arrows after the runner, they saw upon a 


these things, and yet are interested in many 
other great subjects ? 

It seems, then, most advisable that he, too, 
should prepare for his subsequent profession by 
going to college. 

After four years of maturing, his friend, the 
future physician, will go to a medical school 
for four years more, and there will study 
nothing but medicine and the sciences which 
relate to it. The electrician will go to a tech- 
nical school or scientific school and study elec- 
tricity. 

He should spend four years in such study, 
for his profession is fully as extensive as that 
of his medical friend. 

Every year a great number of young men 
are graduated from technical schools with the 
degree of electrical engineer, and our student 
must compete in this army in order to become 
distinguished. 

He must therefore spend four diligent years to 
be on equal terms with these graduates; and to 
excel he must do as his brother the doctor does 
—obtain practical knowledge by two or three 
years spent under the direction of older and 
experienced men. 

The young doctor obtains this practical 
knowledge in hospitals and in practice among 
the poor. 

The ambitious young electrician should by 
all means enter some large electrical industry 
or manufactory, in which a thoroughly practi- 
cal knowledge of mechanical engineering and 
electricity can be obtained. 

How many years does all this amount to? 
Four years in college, four years in a scientific 
school or technical schoel, two years spent in 
gaining practical knowledge. Ten long years 
of preparation. 

Yet in three months the boy learned to set up 
batteries, make motors, and even communicated 
by wireless telegraphy with James, who was 
shut up by the mumps in his house four miles 
away. 

The young electrician must reflect, however, 
that progress which is so easy can also be made 
by a thousand other boys, and that such readily 
acquired knowledge will not make him sought 
by the great world. 

This world is constantly looking for the man 
who knows the most, and it pays little regard 
to those who are proficient in the usual degree 
in the same things. One must excel, or, in 
other words, know more than his associates in 
order to succeed notably. 

Some young men have distinguished them- 
selves in electricity without such a long prepa- 
ration as that which I have recommended, but 
that was in the days when electrical science 
was young, and when very few entered on a 
life-work in it. 

When I was a boy there was only one man 
in Massachusetts who devoted himself to practi- 
cal electricity. Now I suppose there are several 


already. 
and mathematics and in mechanical engineering. 








- EE, brother-friend, what a fine pony 
I have!’’ 
Yellow Sun had ridden at a gallop 


across the prairie to where a group of lads were 
playing at hoop and sticks. The rider addressed 
White Hawk, who had been looking on, absorbed 
in the game. This tall youth turned to greet 
the newcomer. 

‘*Why, so you have, other brother!’’ he said. 
He examined the prancing, spotted pony with 
a young Indian’s keen interest and delight in 
horses. 

‘*My father just now gave me this pony. 
He says it is time for me to go to the hunt,”’’ | 
said Yellow Sun, proudly. 


see him make the antelope ashamed.’”’ 

He wheeled and dashed across the prairie, 
his mount going with the rush of a frightened 
deer. He cut a beautiful circle and returned. 

“* Alas,’’ said White Hawk, ‘‘my father is too 
poor to give mea pony! He has only his riding 
pony and one old Pawnee travois horse.’’ 

Yellow Sun’s elation vanished. His face fell. 
These Ogallala youths had been brother-friends 
since they had blinked at each other from their 
cradle boards. They had shared all things in 
common. Each had taken delight in giving to 
the other his most cherished possession. 

Yellow Sun hesitated but an instant; then 
he leaped from the pony’s back and thrust its 
lariat into the hands of his friend. 

“Take this horse, brother; it is yours,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I did not indeed intend to keep this 
one. Doubtless my relatives will give me an- 
other.’’ 

White Hawk’s delight was fine to see. 
**How—how—how,”’’ he said. It seemed that 
he could say nothing else. Then, in a daze 
of joy, he leaped upon the pony’s back and rode 
away to try the animal’s speed. 

Soon all the people in the village knew of 
this gift. 
Sun was a most generous young man to give 
away his first pony, and just as the buffaloes 
were beginning to come. The lad’s father and 
mother, however, said nothing. 

Some days afterward a herd of buffaloes was 
seen by the village scout, and when he came in 





erying his report, all the hunters went scurrying 
after their horses. 
Everybody who had a 











“THAT YOUNG MAN IS THE BEST-EQUIPPED ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER IN THE COUNTRY.” 


horse and could bear 
' arms rode away to the 
hunt. 

In this excitement | 
Yellow Sun, who had 


other pony, was left 
behind. 
disappointment were 
so great that he went 
away from the village 
and hid himself during 
the day. 

When he returned 
to the teepee at night 
he found his parents 
looking very sober. 
They said nothing for 
a long time; then his 
mother spoke. 

‘‘White Hawk has 
killed a buffalo,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and his people 
have meat. Your fa- 
ther had bad luck and 
we have nothing, ex- 
cept what is given to 
us.”’ 


boy’s heart. His 
brother-friend, riding 








thousand. The first settlers in the Klondike 
are the ones most likely to hit upon the largest 
nuggets. The late comers, in order to succeed, 
must bring with them greater mining knowl- 
edge and capital. 

It is unlikely that you will discover new 
applications of electricity unless you are well- 
disciplined. 

The world will bid high for you if you know 
‘ore than other men; and what a satisfaction 
it will be in the coming years to have the 
educated men, the men whom all respect and 
look up to, say: 

‘That young man is the best-equipped electri- 
cal engineer in the country. He must be secured 
to develop the great electrical industry which 
!s to revolutionize our methods of transmitting 
power, and to create great chemical industries 
Which are founded on the new applications of 
electricity. He isa liberally educated man. He 


| 





the new 
gone to the hunt with- 
out thought of him. 
for his own generous act was more than he 
could bear. 

That night he secretly gathered his clothing 
and weapons, and stole away from the village. 
Two years before the Ogallalas had followed an 


old buffalo trail far to the southwest, where | 


they had spent the winter, 
friendly tribe. 


hunting with a 


Yellow Sun took this old trail, determined to | 


go to the Cheyennes and stay among them until 
he had become a ‘hunter and warrior. He 
tramped on resolutely day and night, stopping 


only to sleep and to kill small game or dig roots | 


for his eating. His barbaric young heart was | 
steeled by the desertion of his brother-friend. 
He had travelled this way for ten suns or more. 
Then, one day, as he lay hidden among some | 
sage-bushes, he was awakened by the beat of a 
horse’s hoof. He peered from cover in alarm, 


‘“‘He bought this | 
fine horse of my uncle at Ponca Creek. Now 


Nearly all of them said that Yellow | 
}some minutes, during which the youths went , 


failed to receive an- | 


His grief and | 


This quite broke the | 


pony, had | 


And now to be reproved | 





| world. He is the man we must have.’’ 











but was astonished to 
see no one more for- 
midable than White 
Hawk, his _brother- 
friend, astride of the 
gift pony, and jogging 
jalong the trail, evi- 
| dently in search of him- 
self. 

| Herose with a joyful 
shout, all his grievance 
| forgotten, and the 
brother-friend, in turn, 
| rode at him, whooping 
with delight. 

‘*How—how!’’ 
| shouted White Hawk. 
|**T thought indeed I 
| should never find you. 
I made a great circle 
hunting for your trail. 
Come, let us now go 
homeward, ”’ 

Without more ado 
they turned back, per- 
fectly understanding 
each other. White 
Hawk did not need to 
say that he had gone 
to the buffalo-hunt in 
a whirl of excitement, 
| and supposing that his 
| friend was also fur- A 
| nished with a pony. 
| ‘The two travelled northward leisurely. They 
took turns in riding, stopping to hunt or to rest 
as they were hungry or sleepy. They came 
| to the North Platte River, and crossed at a ford. 
| On the north of this river they were both riding 
| upon a rolling prairie one afternoon, when three 
horsemen appeared upon a hill. 

The strangers were Indians, who halted and 
took careful observation of the travellers. After 











forward, trying to appear unconcerned, the 
three put the quirt to their ponies and came on 
at a gallop. By their long lances, their dress 
and their manner of riding, the Sioux lads 
knew that the strangers were Pawnees, and | 
that they were at that instant riding to attack. 

White Hawk, who was riding behind, at 
once leaped from his pony. 

“To you ride on, brother-friend,’’ he said. 
| **Go very quickly and escape! I shall contend 
with these people.’’ 

**Ho!’? eried the other, jumping to the ground. 
| «1 myself will contend with them. Do you 
yourself make off quickly.’’ 
| While they stood, each urging the other to 
escape, the Pawnees came on swiftly. They 
had recognized the lads as Dakotas, and they 
raised a war-cry. 

Neither of the brother-friends would leave 
the other to his fate. They could not hope to 
escape, riding double; so they crouched behind 
their pony and fitted arrows to their bows. 

Although they were but lads of sixteen or 
seventeen, they realized fully their situation. 
They believed themselves about to perish, and 
lost all sense of fear in a fierce desire to inflict 
injury on the enemy. 





they had to contend with very young warriors, 
—mere boys, as it appeared,—and they charged 
with reckless assurance. They refrained from 
shooting at the Sioux pony, for they wished to | 
capture the animal. 

To avoid injury to the horse and to obtain 


round on one side and one on the other. 
‘*Do not shoot yet,’’ said Yellow Sun. 





tend to be afraid, and when they are very close | 


let us shoot two of the dogs.’’ 

So they shrewdly withheld their arrows and 
| crouched low upon the ground, as if cowering 
in fear. The Pawnees came into full view 
| and hooted in derision. 
| for a moment, crying to the Dakotas if they 
were indeed men, to get up and fight. ‘Then, 
seeing the youths shrink, apparently in abject 
terror, they raised their lances and charged them. 
| ‘The Pawnees had come within a dozen leaps 
| when the Sioux boys sprang to their feet with 
| taut strung bows. Their own war-cries were 
now launched in the shrill, disconcerting yell 
of the Ogallalas. 

The Pawnee ponies, thus suddenly confronted, 
reared and plunged, and the lances their riders 
hurled went wide of the mark. Good fortune 
| attended upon good judgment in this fight, and 
| the two foremost Pawnees, at the distance of 
| half a dozen steps, were stricken out of their 
saddles by the Sioux arrows. The third 

wheeled his pony and rode rapidly away. 
Then, as the young Sioux, wildly elated, shot 


THEY COULD NOT HOPE TO ESCAPE, 


The Pawnees had been quick to discover that | 


a cross-fire the Pawnees separated, two passing 


‘* Pre. | 


They halted their horses | 





He has had a broad training in physics tical experience gained in the workshops of the | distant rise a large party of mounted Pawnees. 


The three whom they had fought had been the 
advance scouts of this big war-party. 

Already Yellow Sun had trodden upon a 
dragging horsehair rope, and halted one of the 
riderless ponies. The lads now seized upon 
the lances and shields of the fallen Pawnees, 
and as a further trophy, each snatched from 
a shaven poll its gaudy head-dress. Within the 
minute both were mounted and riding at speed. 

As they cast backward glances they saw a 
string of frantic riders—forty—fifty or more— 
winding over the hills like the coils of a huge, 
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RROWS TO THEIR BOWS 
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swift and angry snake. The head of that ser- 
pentine line, however, was gaining upon its 
tail. Soon it became evident that the foremost 
Pawnees were mounted upon swifter horses 
than the one which Yellow Sun was riding. 

Again Yellow Sun called to White Hawk, 
urging him to ride on at full speed and escape. 

“You have as good a horse as any one!’’ 
he shouted. ‘‘Ride faster! ‘Tell the Ogallalas 
I was not afraid to fight!’’ 

White Hawk was holding in his pony and 
| hugging the flank of the Pawnee horse. 

‘*Not so!’’ he cried. ‘*‘Give me your blanket 
| roll, brother, and cut away your saddle. We 
shall outride them till night comes !’’ 

Yellow Sun obeyed, but had no hope. Each 
backward glance revealed the desperate nature 
of the chase. White Hawk now held his pony, 
straining at the bit, well in the rear, and pricked 
the Pawnee on with the point of his lance. 

In this manner they kept a lead still some 
bow-shots in advance after several miles of run- 
ning. Yet the sun was an hour high and the 
foremost of the long, winding line of pursuers 
were drawing steadily, surely nearer. On the 
still autumn air and above the beat of hoofs, 
the Sioux boys could hear the sharp, explosive 
cries, ‘‘Huh! Hiee! Howa! Huh!’’ andthe 
cracking strokes of the quirts. 

When it appeared that all would be over with 
them quickly, the Sioux suddenly dropped from 
a level stretch into a narrow, flat valley, where 
a night fog, low and dense, had arisen. 

Here was the bare chance of escape. The 
boys heard the enemy yelling, and looking back, 
saw them spread fanlike upon the bluff behind. 
Whether they fled up or down, they knew the 
Pawnees would sweep this valley, dividing 
| their forces without an instant’s delay. 

The two plunged into the fog, calling to each 

| other to know what would be best to do. It 
| was Yellow Sun who decided. 

Half-way across the valley they turned up 
| the stream, then flung themselves off their 
ponies. ‘To don the Pawnee head-dresses, and 
| to cinch a blanket upon the Sioux pony, cover- 
ing its spotted sides, was the work of a few 
seconds. 

| Then, with the clatter of hoofs in their ears, 
|the two mounted, and with trailing lances, 
| galloped forward. Each leaned low upon his 
| horse’s neck as if searching for a trail. Soon 
they heard the clatter and the sharp yells of 
riders on all sides, and two or three figures, 
dimly outlined in the fog, appeared, riding on 
either hand. 

To these near-at-hand enemies the brother- 
friends paid not the slightest heed. They rode 
forward imitating their yells and warning cries, 
but imperceptibly falling to the rear until all 
the pursuers had passed; and when the last 
beat of hoof had died away they halted and 
grinned at each other. 

In the fog they wandered, evading straggling 
hunters, until nightfall. Then, with infinite 
caution, they made their way out of the valley 
and rode homeward. They arrived at the 
Ogallala village in safety, and were welcomed 

with the acclaim which always greeted the 
return of the successful warrior or hunter in 
the old days. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


ynical humorists to the contrary, it is always 

a pleasure to read of the model pupil; and 
the model pupil is often a girl. Inaclass which 
was graduated from an American high school 
last month was a young lady who in ten years’ 
attendance at public schools had not once been 
absent or tardy. 


Oy 


N“% to be behind the progressive cities of 
the Occident which regulate the height of 
buildings and the width of the streets, Canton 
has a municipal ordinance providing that no 
street shall be less than six feet wide. That is 
space enough to allow two fat Chinese to pass 
each other without grazing. 
A desire to see his picture in the paper recently 

prompted an eight-year-old boy in Massa- 
chusetts to set a fire that destroyed property 
worth twenty thousand dollars. The ambition 
failed in this instance. There is a hint here for 
the newspapers that maintain rogues’ galleries. 
No doubt notoriety fosters crime in those whose 
intellects are only children’s size. 
Meck has been written of the immigration of 

farmers from the United States to Canada, 
but the official figures of homestead entries do 
not make it quite so large as has been repre- 
sented. Of the thirty-two thousand entries 
made in 1903 eleven thousand were from this 
side of the border, more than half of them by 
families from Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

ome one has said that it is the ambition of 

Emperor William to put into the hands 
of every child in the world a toy bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘ Made in Germany.’’ 
he advertise the fatherland. He is making 
progress, for the value of exports of German- 
made toys has increased in seven years from 
nine million to thirteen million dollars a year. 


A woman lately received into the poorhouse at 
Budapest understated her age. Her papers 
exposed the deception. When rebuked, she 
declared that she was ashamed to have it known 
how old she was. The feminine sensitiveness 
of Henriette Barsod dealt with large figures. 
She gave her age as one hundred and five, 
whereas the authentic record showed that she 
was one hundred and sixteen. 
“6 Sate the familiar ailment which Bill 
Nye of humorous memory knew and 
named, is known now to physicians by an un- 
liraited vestibuled word—arteriosclerosis. The 
trouble comes from excessive mental strain 
and insufficient exertion of body, and is the 
affliction which ought to attack millionaires 
and others who do not believe in vacations. It 
has attacked some of them; indeed, it may be 
the pathological reason for their attitude as to 
vacations. _ 
BE igeo ocean dory-trip business cannot be reported 
as successful when the man who crosses 
the sea in a nineteen-foot dory has to return as 
a steerage steward on an Atlantic liner. The 
reckless voyager did not profit enough by his 
venture to support himself while abroad. The 
trip from Boston to Marseilles may have seemed 
to him a pathway to fame and comparative 
wealth, but it had a steerage at its end. Failure 
in such an exploit is a life-saving result. It 
will discourage the overventuresome. 
his is a season when thousands of people 
seek the ocean, either for a vacation by its 
shore or for a voyage on the broad expanse 
of sea. There is a beauty in either aspect, but 
one is the beauty of war and the other of peace. 
The coast marks a line of battle between the 
land and the sea. Its rocky headlands and 
marshy indentations testify to the fierceness of 
the unending struggle between two great con- 
testants. ‘The open ocean on a fair day is the 
picture of peace; its surface is undisturbed by 
any opposing force. It may be lashed into fury 
by winds, yet they cause but a surface irritation 
by comparison with the warfare to which the 
coast-line is an impressive witness. 
he Russian Ministry of Publie Instruction 
is not willing that the present generation 
shall grow up in ignorance of contemporary 
history. It has issued an account of the 
origin and significance of the present war, and 
has sent it to the directors of the secondary 
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schools, with instructions to see that it is set 
before the pupils in proper form for their com- 
prehension. No fault should be found with 
this course. It is only fitting that the Russians 
should understand the Russian side of the case. 


he Palma trophy, awarded to the team 

representing the National Rifle Association 
of the United States at the contest at Bisley, 
England, last July, is to be returned to Eng- 
land because the British rifle association thinks 
that it was not fairly won. The rules of 
the contest provided that the rifles used 
should be those regularly issued to the army, 
but the British have charged that the rifles 
which the Americans used were not of the 
pattern so issued. It is because there is some 
ground for this charge that the American asso- 
ciation has decided that it ought not to keep 
the trophy. The misunderstanding which has 
arisen in this case is unfortunate, but it has 
value because it calls attention to the impor- 
tance of conducting all contests of skill with 
complete frankness and mutual understanding 
between the contestants. Whatever differences 
of opinion there may have been as to the pro- 
priety of using the rifles which won at Bisley, 
it was a sportsmanlike act on the part of the 
rifle association to refuse to profit by a victory 
the fairness of which could be questioned, 
even in a small particular. 


* ¢ 


PLAY AND WORK. 


If all the year were playing holidays, 
To spogt would be as tedious as to work. 
Shakespeare. 


® © 
A POLITICAL YEAR. 

very fourth year is of great political sig- 
FE nificance to the people of this country, 

for then they choose a larger number of 
important officers than at any other time. This 
year, for example, in addition to a President 
and Vice-President, a whole new House of 
Representatives is to be elected, besides the 
governors of thirty-three states. Next year 
four new governors only will be chosen, no 
members of the House of Representatives, 
unless to fill vacancies, and no President or 
Vice-President. 

The concentration of elections in a single 
year has not come by chance. Men cannot 
talk politics and do other things well at the 
same time. So the business men have favored 
electing governors in ‘‘ presidential’’ years. 
The party leaders have favored it, too, because 
then the full party vote is cast, and the chances 
of electing their candidate for governor in a 
doubtful state are greater than when there is no 
candidate for President to be voted for. 

Elections are won or lost through what may 
be called the floating vote, using that term in 
a good sense. A great majority of the electors 
support either the Democratic or the Republican 
ticket at every election. They believe in the 
traditional principles of their party, and will 
support those principles, even if they may not 
like the candidates. A small minority consists 
of men who are not strongly attached to one 
party, and if they dislike either the platform 
or the candidate of that party which they 
usually support, will vote against both. 

All the speechmaking and all the demon- 
strations of whatever kind, from now till 
November 8th, are planned for the express 
purpose of attracting doubtful voters, of keep- 
ing in line those who are inclined to desert, 
and of inducing the disaffected to go to the 
polls on election day. If the party managers 
only knew from year to year who the doubtful 
ones are to be, they could direct their attention 
exclusively to them, but the waverers are not 
always the same men. So it takes about as 
much oratorical ammunition in political battles 
to bring down a voter as is required of another 
kind to do execution in actual warfare. 


*® © 


BELGIUM AND THE CONGO NATIVES. 


he fire of indignation against the atrocities 
T in the Congo Free State attributed to the 
Belgians, has been for some time growing 
hotter and brighter; nor have the efforts of 
King Leopold and his ministers succeeded in 
quenching, although they may have banked it. 

Many readers of The Companion doubtiess 
know the leading circumstances of the case. 
Charges of hideous cruelties and injustice 
practised upon the Congo natives by Belgian 
officers of the great rubber-trading companies 
had been made by missionaries, before they 
were put into definite and specific form by 
Roger Casement, the British consul, in a report 
to his government. The report gave names, 
dates and places, but these the government 
suppressed in the note by which it called the 
attention of the Belgian ministry to the matter. 
The reason is obvious. To give them would 
have been to furnish the defendant the neces- 
sary means of denying the charges, and would 
have rendered proof difficult, if not impossible, 
because witnesses could have been spirited 
away. 

The Belgian government demanded the 
missing details before it would promise to 
make an investigation, but the British govern- 
ment has again refused to disclose them except 





on certain conditions, the most important of 





which is the appointment of a mixed and neutral 
commission, which would conduct an investiga- 
tion without fear and without prejudice. 

Belgium has expressed its unwillingness to 
permit an investigation by such a commission. 
The reasons assigned are that it considers such 
an investigation as derogatory to its dignity. 
It will consent to an inquiry by its own officers ; 
but that, of course, is merely to have the 
prisoner try his own case. 

In the British Parliament the other day Sir 
Charles Dilke expressed the hope that, as the 
United States had been the first nation to 
recognize the establishment of the Congo Free 
State, and was therefore, with other nations, 
morally responsible for its proper administra- 
tion, this government would throw the weight 
of its influence with that of Great Britain 
toward bringing the atrocities toanend. What- 
ever the government may do, the sympathies 
of the people are on that side. 


*® © 


BEAUTY OF EARTH. 


She has so many splendid shows 
Each pilgrim wonders as he goes. 
Selected. 


*® & 


THE ART OF GIVING AWAY. 


he day of hoarding gold pieces in old 
T stockings has passed. Even the remotest 

regions of the modern world have learned 
that money must pass from hand to hand if it 
is to do good—even if it is to increase its own 
value. But it is not yet so clear to women that 
other possessions must be passed on—not treas- 
ured in garret and storeroom. 

Somewhere in the world there is a ‘‘best 
place’’ for everything—from a worn-out shoe 
to a discarded magazine, from last winter’s 
cloak to grandmother’s feather bed. Little 
indeed of this débris of ordinary life ought to 
find its dismal resting-place under the eaves of 
the old house. The slum, the hospital, the 
lonely farmhouse, with its flock of children, 
the Southern mountains, with their new zeal 
for learning, the Salvation Army, the city 
mission—these are the claimants for the ‘‘cast- 
offs’? which, left to themselves, would but 
harbor moths and breed disorder in the home. 

The girl who has had from a wise mother a 
course in “giving away’’ is the better house- 
keeper for her instruction, and more than that, 
she is the more sympathetic and generous 
neighbor and the more noble soul. 


* © 


PROTECTING CITIZENS ABROAD. 


herever the citizens of a civilized coun- 

try may go, the protecting power of 

the government goes with them. In 
areal sense the British, the German, the French 
flag, to say nothing of the others, flies over the 
British, the German or the French citizen, no 
matter how far from home he may be, and all 
the power of the government, civil and military, 
is at his call in case of need. 

Chinese outlaws, a few years ago, murdered 
one or two German missionaries. War-ships 
were at once sent to the East to insist on the 
punishment of the murderers and to demand 
such an indemnity from China that its officers 
would consider it wise to show greater respect 
for Germans in the future. 

Many little wars have been fought by the 
British to impress on semisavage tribes the fact 
that they may not with impunity maltreat any 
Briton. Only recently a British ship was sent 
to Tangier to codperate with the American 
ships in persuading the Sultan of Morocco that 
he must not only rescue the American and the 
Englishman who had been captured by brigands, 
but that he must exercise greater care in the 
protection of all Englishmen and Americans 
living in his domains. 

Every foreigner in a strange land is figura- 
tively wrapped in the flag of his own country, 
and assault upon him is assault on that flag. 
Of course every man is amenable to the laws 
of the country in which he may be living, but 
those laws must be administered justly. The 
ideal before the department of foreign relations 
in each country is that illustrated in the case of 
St. Paul when he asked the centurion who 
was preparing to scourge him, ‘‘Is it lawful 
for you to scourge a man that is a Roman, and 
uncondemned ?”’ 

When a man says that he is an American, 
an Englishman, a Frenchman, a German, an 
Italian, or a citizen of any other country, it is 
implied that the simple announcement is enough 
to induce the officers of whatever country to 
see that nothing unlawful is done to him. 


® © 


THE GREAT ROMANCER. 


n July 4th the city of Salem, Massa- 
() chusetts, celebrated, as it always does, 

the birthday of the nation. This year 
the day was more than usually notable because 
it was also the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Nathaniel Hawthorne, the city’s most 
famous son, and one of the greatest writers of 
rdmance the world has ever produced. 

The observance of the Hawthorne centenary 
was not confined to Salem. Boston did not 
allow the occasion to pass unnoticed; and 
Bowdoin College, from which the slim, shy, 











refined-looking youth was graduated in 1825, 
devoted her commencement largely to her cele- 
brated son. 

Two things make Hawthorne essentially 
American: his imagination and his Puritanism ; 
and the quality of both made him great. The 
dingy walls of the little Salem custom-house 
presented no barriers to his roving spirit, nor 
did the sometimes hard conditions of his life 
succeed in dimming the clarity of his moral 
vision. His books are at once compelling stories 
and tremendous sermons; his greatness is of a 
kind which makes all the world his debtor. 


* © 


COMFORT AND CLIMATE. 


ach year, as the heated term approaches, 
discussion breaks out over the proprieties 
in dress. In how free and easy an attire 
is it permissible for men and women to appear 
at their offices and factories, at school and in 
church? Some persons are constantly defying 
custom and the conventionalities of life in trying 
to be comfortable. Others endeavor to maintain 
standards of dress as they would standards of 
morals, regarding discomfort in one somewhat 
as they would temptation in the other. 

The contrasting effects of hot- and cold- 
weather apparel have played no small part in 
the development of the world’s civilization. To 
dress comfortably in a Northern winter involves 
effort and expense. But where the mercury 
habitually lingers in the nineties the persons 
upon whom the honors of the civilized world 
fall cannot expect to dress comfortably. 

An American traveller in Ceylon tells of 
sweltering in his railway compartment in the 
lightest clothes that he could find, only to envy 
a stately and turbaned Indian who marched by 
the car window almost naked. ‘The European 
and American colonists who bear up best under 
tropical conditions are those who adapt them- 
selves with least reserve to the climatic condi- 
tions which they find there. Propriety—judging 
by our standards—and comfort are thus in 
almost constant conflict. 

The question is settled by temperament quite 
as often as by temperature. But it is well to 
remember that morals once meant only manners, 
and that there may be a certain disciplinary 
virtue, and therefore spiritual comfort, in con- 
ventionalities which are physically uncom- 
fortable. 

* & © 


Py Lenfant, of the French army, whose 
exploration of the Niger was recently chroni- 
cled in The Companion, has made another adven- 
turous trip into the heart of Africa, and has 
returned with equally valuable results. In asmall 
steamboat he ascended the Binue, the eastern 
tributary of the Niger, and at its head found the 
Tiburi depression full of water, discharging both 
into the Niger and into Lake Tchad. This depres- 
sion is a sort of “upland valley” south of the 
Sudan, which, he learned, is. thus filled with water 
every rainy season. About twenty miles of this 
part of his route was barred by waterfalls and 
rapids; but by taking his steamer to pieces and 
carrying it round the obstructions, with this single 
interruption he made the entire journey from the 
Atlantic to Lake Tchad and return by water, thus 
opening a comparatively facile route to the interior, 
serviceable during the rainy months each year. 
N ewspaper correspondents in Mexico have been 

writing for several months that Limantour or 
Reyes was likely to succeed Porfirio Diaz as pres- 
ident of the republic. But when the convention 
met to nominate a candidate for the vice-presi- 
dency to run with Diaz, Reyes received only one 
vote and Limantour but five. Ramon Corral, 
Minister of the Interior, received a hundred and 
eighteen votes and was nominated. As his elec- 
tion is practically assured, he stands in line to 
follow Diaz, who is an old man and in feeble 
health. No one would be surprised if the presi- 
dent were to resign soon after he is elected for his 
next term of six years, and should leave Corral at 
the head of the state. 


yrian farmers do not depend wholly on dams 
for raising water for irrigation purposes. They 
frequently use enormous wheels, sometimes ninety 
feet in diameter, which have buckets and paddles 
along the rim, and are turned by oxen and mules 
or by the force of the current of the stream 
increased by low dams. The buckets lift the 
water and pour it out into troughs leading to the 
fields. It has been said that more water is raised 
at less expense in this way than by any other 
hydraulic machine in the world. 
arine torpedoes have changed mightily since 
the Civil War. A pension has recently been 
granted to John Jackson, who was a sailor on a 
Federal man-of-war, the Miantonomoh. During 
the blockade of Charleston, when the Confeder- 
ates launched three torpedoes in the harbor, Mr. 
Jackson swam from his ship and unscrewed the 
caps to prevent explosion. The pension comes 
late only because it was not necessary before. 
The government recognized the deed at the time, 
and gave Mr. Jackson a medal. 


hange in the head of the government of Canada 

is brought about quite simply. When the 
term of one governor-general is about to expire 
the announcement is cabled from London that his 
successor will be Lord So-and-so. This time it is 
Earl Grey, a brother-in-law of the present incum- 
bent, who will become governor-general in the 
autumn. The campaign leading up to the change 
will be chiefly social, involving farewell receptions 
to the retiring functionary, to be followed by recep- 
tions of welcome to the new one. Earl Grey is 
in his fifty-third year. He was administrator in 
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Rhodesia for two years prior to the Boer War. | make his own projection, forge his own tools, do 


From South Africa to North America is a long 
way, but the British Empire is an empire of 
magnificent distances. 


® ¢ 


THE GIFT OF A LIFE. 


he little widowed mother left her baby at the 

day-nursery, while she scrubbed from early 
until late. She wondered what the husband would 
say if he knew—he who had been so proud and 
happy to save those tender hands of hers all coarse 
labor. She drooped under the unaccustomed toil, 
but the baby throve; so the mother smiled. 

One night she went home with a yellow ticket 
in her hand, a ticket that promised her and her 
baby a whole week at The Mothers’ Meadow 
Home. She talked gaily about it to the baby, 
before he fell asleep; then she went to tell the 
mother in the next room. 

The other baby was wailing. Its mother heard 
the news bitterly. The dispensary doctor had just 
said that unless the heat abated her child could 
not live a week. He was the only one left of four. 

The widow crept soberly back to her room, 
where the pitiful little voice followed her. She 
heard it at intervals all the hot night. 

“Come down to the ears with us!” she urged the 
other mother. “The breath of air may do the 
baby good.” So together they went. 

Oh, the joy of those mothers who were on their 
way to blossoming fields! But one woman felt 
only stolid despair—her baby must stay behind to 
die! 

Just before the train started a ticket and a 
bundle were thrust into her hand, and before she 
realized what was happening she and her little 
one were on the road to life. 

The baby who did not go cooed at the shining 
drops which rolled down his mother’s cheeks, and 
his eager fingers tried to catch them as they fell. 
He never guessed what he had missed. 

“Too bad ye couldn’t all go!”’ commented the 
merry-faced milkman, as he partly heard, partly 
conjectured the truth. The next morning he 
appeared early, jollier than ever. 

“Jest ye hustle your duds together!” he ordered. 
“My good woman is awful lonesome out on the 
farm, and she made me promise square that I 
wouldn’t come home without you and the young- 
ster. My, won’t she be tickled with that boy!” 

The little widow and her baby never returned 
to thetenement. The country claimed them, and 
they stayed. Kindness had won kindness—a 
baby’s life had been saved, and a beautiful home 
had been gained. 

® © 


GRANDMOTHER’S SPELLING - BOOK. 


os | suppose it’s because I began the morning 
wrong,” sighed Katharine, sinking into the 
window-seat in grandmother’s corner. ‘“‘Every- 
thing’s gone wrong ever since. And now I’m so 
tired I’ve half a mind to skip the rest of the day— 
just let things go and begin again to-morrow!” 

Grandmother smiled. “I remember when I was 
a very little girl,” she said, “trying just that plan 
one day, when I had to learn a particularly hard 
spelling lesson. I had pored over it until the page 
had all but parted from its moorings, and suddenly 
the idea came to give it one quick little pull and 
so put an end to the whole tiresome task. 

“This happened two or three times before I 
began to realize that succeeding lessons were 
always just a little more difficult than the missing 
ones, and there didn’t seem, after all, much use in 
tearing out single leaves when there were always 
so many still between the covers. 

“Then it occurred to me to ‘lose’ the whole book. 
I wasn’t blamed, nor, to my surprise, even ques- 
tioned when I reported the next morning that it 
was not to be found. But a new one was handed 
me, and in it, to my dismay, I discovered all the 
leaves I thought I had lost. 

“Then I resigned myself to the inevitable, and 
fought my way sturdily through every column of 
words to the very last the book held. That wasn’t 
the only time I’ve wanted to ‘skip’ to shirk a duty; 
but do you know that old lesson of the spelling- 
book has stayed with me all my life? To-morrow 
the next turn of the leaf is always the harder, I’ve 
found, for somewhere, some time, the work we run 
away from is sure to come back to us again.” 

“I never thought of it like that,” Katharine 
said, sitting up energetically. “I suppose the hitch 
really wasn’t in the day’s work but in myself.” 

“That’s just it, deary,” grandmother returned, 
gently. “When things go wrong, we may be pretty 
sure the ‘hitch’ is principally in ourselves, and the 
real lesson consists, after all, not so much in right- 
ing the things as in righting ourselves.” 
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WILSON’S GLOBES. 


Five years before the.end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a curious sight might have been seen in 
a summer vacation at Dartmouth College. <A 
young fellow named James Wilson stood outside 
the locked door of one of the college classrooms, 
peering through the keyhole, trying to catch sight 
of a pair of school globes kept in the room. 

He was a farmer and blacksmith, and had 
walked from Londonderry because he was pos- 
Sessed by an idea—that he might become the 
maker of globes for the new country to which he 
had emigrated. For some reason he never got 
hearer the Dartmouth College globes than the 
keyhole of that door. But his next journey in 
behalf of his idea was more successful. He went 
to Ryegate, Vermont, and there purchased a set of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica in eighteen volumes. 
It cost him one hundred and thirty dollars, his 
entire capital; but it had the scientific information 
which he eraved. 

In 1796 he completed his first globe. It was 
&% sphere of wood covered with paper, and the 
ceographical divisions were traced with a pen. 
This was much too heavy for his purpose. Next 
he covered his wooden sphere with many layers of 
paper, then cut the paper into hemispheres and 
removed them, and finally glued the pieces together 
again. He thus had a light, portable globe. 

When he wanted to print his maps he had to 


his own copperplate engraving, make his own 
press and print his own sheets. He turned the 
brass work, finished the frames, and even made 
the varnish. After working for more than a year, 
he travelled to Boston for counsel, only to find 
that an error in his mathematical calculations 
destroyed the value of all his results. But his 
courage was equal to the test. He sold his only 
cow, took the money to buy fresh material, and 
began again. 

This time all went well, and in 1810 the demand 
for his globes, at fifty dollars a pair, was greater 
than he could supply. The little country black- 
smith’s shop in Bradford, Vermont, was competing 
successfully with the whole world in the manu- 
facture of terrestrial and celestial globes. 

James Wilson lived and worked at his chosen 
art for more than half a century. He died in 1855, 
at the age of ninety-three years. His indomitable 
courage and scientific zeal were accepted as 
matters of course by the vigorous men and women 
among whom he lived. In our day they are both 
a@ wonder and an example. 


* © 
AN AMERICAN SONG- WRITER. 


robably the most popular American song, one 

that is known all over the world, is “Way 
Down Upon the Suwanee River,” or “The Old 
Folks at Home.” It was written by Stephen 
Collins Foster, who composed also “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” ‘Massa’s in de Cold, Cold 
Ground,” “Uncle Ned” and “Nelly Bly.” He 
wrote about a hundred and sixty songs, all of 
them, as we are told by Mr. Louis C. Elson, in his 
“History of American Music,” characterized by 
the utmost simplicity. Yet their quality is some- 
thing which would be hard, if not impossible, to 
imitate. 


Foster, like many another composer, died poor 
and almost unrecognized. “The Old Folks at 
Home” sold nearly a million copies, but Foster 
knew so little how to advance his own interests or 
how to use money after he got it, a the popu- 
many of his work did him little good. 

He was of a gentle and moet affectionate dis- 
oe, but the temptations of convivial life were 

much for him, and what he made he threw 
aeer- During the more unfortunate part of his 
life he looked like a tramp, always with shabby 
clothes and a battered aspect. 

One source of his ins = ation was omnibus-riding. 
He was always moved to composition by a trip in 
the Broadway coaches, and he would ride up and 
down the great thoroughfare in one of these 
cumbrous vehicles, thinking out new melodies as 
he went. In spite of the money he made in these 
years, his was a hand-to-mouth existence, and he 
would often write a song in the morning, sell it at 
noon, and by night find himself not a penny the 
richer. 

He died in his thirty-seventh year. 
troubled career that ended in misery. 


His was a 
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AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


irrors are telltale evidence. They force one 

to willing or unwilling conclusions. Pretty 
Mrs. Bell owns that once, at an evening meeting, 
she caught sight of herself in a glass across the 
hall, and thought involuntarily, “What a nice 
woman that must be!” She acknowledged it to 
no one but her husband; but inasmuch as he thus 
becomes responsible for the fact being known, it 
is no offense to repeat it. 


The Philadelphia Telegraph tells a story of a 
certain old lady, one of two charming twin sisters 
who look so mich alike that nobody ever succeeds 
very well in es between them. 

One of them, Ann, went out shopping the other 
day, and as she started in haste, she put on Susan’s 
bonnet by mistake. In walking through a store, 
she came suddenly in front of a full-length mirror, 
and stepped back in astonishment, saying: 

“Why, Sue, I didn’t know you were coming 
down-town this meouingt™ 
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FACT AND POETRY. 


' English fox-hunter of celebrity had been 
asked by a publisher for a book of reminis- 
eences. “But I’ve never written a word for 
publication,” he said, deprecatingly. “Of course 
I’ve had adventures in the field in plenty but, —” 


“Have you never had any connection with 
literature ?”’ asked the publisher. 

The master of the hunt shook his head. 

aad, Jove, yes, I have!’’ he exclaimed, his face 
lighting up. “Years ago Whyte-Melville came to 
me with a hunting i he had written. For my 
criticism, he said. I read it through, and told him 
it was good, only there was one place where he 
ee | . ttle off. ‘Hounds have broth, not soup,’ 
said I.” 

“Well?” said the publisher, hopefully. 

The master of hounds looked grave a again. “I 
don’t think that counts,” he said, reluctantly. 
“The next line ended in ‘whoop,’ and Whyte- 
Melville rejected my suggestion.” 
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MISSED AGAIN. 


he man from Boston was trying a series of 
newspaper jokes on his English friend who 
was engaged in developing a sense of humor. 


“Now see what you make of this,” said the 
Boston man. 

“This train is always two minutes late,’ said 
the daily passenger to the conductor. 

“a ‘That’ s because you always sit in the rear car, 
sir,’ said the conductor. ‘The front of the train 
is on time.’ ”’ 

The Englishman gnawed his mustache for a 
moment, and began an appreciative roar. 

“Why — aw —that’s a mighty good joke, you 
know,” he said, in the midst of ‘his laughter. “Of 
course—American trains are so long—you know— 
but nevah quite as long as that, after all!” 
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A LARGE SOCIETY. 


a and friends of our great American 
patriotic sisterhoods will pardon this little 
jest from the Chicago Post. It is a satire not on 
them, but on the habits of certain nations to the 
south of us. 

“Mrs. Smith’’—so begins the dialogue—“‘is going 
to organize a new a of international scope, 
which will be the largest in existence.” 

“What is she going to call it?” 

“The Daughters of the South American Revo- 





lutions.” 





For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [ Ade. 
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postage. Stamp Album, 100 different stamps, 1000 
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Hook 


a one iS A CATCH 
Special : 2 for 10c.; set of 6—25c. 
P. Berner & Co., 95*a Greene Av., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


RIPANS TABULES are the best dys- 
pepsia medicine ever made. A hun- 
dred millions of them have been sold 
ina single year. Coustipation, heart- 
burn, sick headache, uizziness, bad 
breath, sore throut and every illness 
arising from a disordered stomach 
are relieved or cured by Ri ab- 
ules, One will generally give relief 
within twenty minutes. The five-vent package isenough 
for an ordinary occasion. All druggists sell them. 


Rice & Hutcuins’ 
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BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

RICE & HUTCHINS. BOSTON. 

SALESMEN WANTED -— Agents, dealers 
and storekeepers, start in business for yourself on our 
capital. We make men’s fine clothing to measure, 
and you can sell our perfect - fitting, highest class 
tailoring at a good profit for as little money as others 
retail ready-made goods. You can control entire local 
trade with our line. Fall line, 350 up-to-date styles 
of woolens, fashion displays, ete., now ready and 
furnished free. A great opportunity. Write to-day 
for full particulars and exclusive territory. Ex 
perience not absolutely necessary. AMERIC AN 
WOOLEN MILLS COMPANY, Dept. H, WASHINGTON 
BOULEVARD AND UNION STREET, CHICAGO. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 







SUNBURN, “415i: 
Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
receipt 25¢. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 















TWO STEPS 
THE LAST ONE HELPS THE FIRST. 


A sick coffee drinker must take two steps to be 
rid of his troubles and get strong and well again. 

The first is to cut off coffee absolutely. 

That removes the destroying element. The next 
step is to take liquid food (and that is Postum 
Food Coffee) that has in it the elements nature 
requires to change the blood corpuscles from pale 
pink or white to rich red, and good red blood 
builds good strong and healthy cells in place of 
the broken down cells destroyed by coffee. With 
well boiled Postum Food Coffee to shift to, both 
these steps are easy and pleasant. The experience 
of a Georgian proves how important both are. 

“From 1872 to the year 1900 my wife and I had 
both been afflicted with sick or nervous headache 
and at times we suffered untold agony. We were 
coffee drinkers and did not know how to get away 
from it for the habit is hard to quit. 

“But in 1900 I read of a case similar to ours 
where Postum Coffee was used in place of the old 
coffee and a complete cure resulted, so I concluded 
to get some and try it. 

“The result was, after three days’ use of Postum 
in place of the coffee, I never had a symptom of 
the old trouble and in five months I had gained 
from 145 pounds to 163 pounds. 

“My friends asked me almost daily what wrought 
the change. My answer always is, leaving off 
coffee and drinking Postum in its place. 

“We have many friends who have been benefited 
by Postum. 

“As to whether or not I have stated the facts 
truthfully I refer you to the Bank of Carrollton 
or any business firm in that city where I have 
lived for many years and am well known.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

“There’s a reason.” 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 


FREE 
“Frozen Dainties” 


The famous little book that tells 

how to make fifty different kinds 

of frozen puddings, ice creams, 

ices, sherbets, chilled fruits and 

beverages that may be made in 
the easiest and quickest 
of all freezers 


Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


You can depend upon every receipt 
and every statement made in 
“Frozen Daiaties.” Write for 
the book to-da 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H, 











ROR AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit a 
sample Bicycle. Write er special offer. 


Highest Grade $8-7 5t0$17 


Coaster Brakes, Hedgethorn Puncture 
Proof Tires and best equipment. 

1902 & *03 Models 

Best Makes $7 to 12 
500 Second-Hand 

All makes and Modeis 


good as new $2 fo $8 
me Great factory ¢l Veatins sale at 
half factory cos p on Ap» 

roval without a pom in 1D and al- 
AYS RIAL on 














taking orders 
from a sample wheel sere by us. Our — 
make large profits. Write at once for cornet 
andour special offer. AUTOMC 
sewing machines, tires, sundries, etc., half a, aaa 


eo Boy or Girl? 


Health and sport for both in the 


Irish Mail. 


“It’s geared.”’ 


A great muscle - maker 
broadens back and 


Ns 


shoulders, strengthens 
spine, puts sinew into 


‘They can't upset.” the limbs. Doesn’t over- 


YY Stes pute 1 
“MONOPOLE” AUTOMATIC Ria Indorsed and recommended by physicians. /’e 


| feetly safe. Strong, rubber-tired, plenty of speed. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet, FREE. 
The Standard Mig. Co., 2586 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind. 


Suits, SKirts ana 
Jackets 


MADE TO ORDER AT 


One-Fourth Reduction from 
Former Prices. 


$10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 
20.00 « « 15.00 
30.00 * “ 22.50 
0.00 « «“ 30.00 


$ 5.00 Skirts now $ 3.75 
8.00 « 6.00 
12.00 “ “ 9.00 
20.00 « “ 15.00 


We Prepay Express Charges to 
Any Part of the United States. 

We are offering a choice line 
of zibelines, cheviots, broad 
cloths, mixtures and other 
materials suitable for Summer 
and early Fall wear, from 
which we will make to order 
any of our suits, skirts, jack- 
ets or rain coats at one-fourth 
reduction from catalogue 
prices. A full assortment of 
samples and our catalogue 
illustrating 120 styles 
will be sent on request. 


WE GUARANTEE ALL 
OF OUR MATERIALS. 


















You must act promptly if you wish to take advantage 
of this sale, as it will end in a few weeks. Our exclusive 
system enables you to select from our stock just the 
material, linings and trimmings you prefer, and we make 
the garment to your measure im any style or combination 
of styles which you select from our catalogue, 

WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU. If what we 
make for you is not satisiactory you may return it 
promptly and we will refund your money. 





One of our customers writes ua: My suit arrived 
promptly, fits perfectly and is very much admired, 
rhe material is even finer than lL expected. I shall 
certainly place my orders with you in the future, as 
this is the second time I have received the most 
satisfactory results from your house. 

(Name and address furnished on application.) 











If you desire your suit made in the latest New York 
style, and of the newest fabrics, write at once for our 
samples and Catalogue No. 48—sent FREE to any part 
of the United States. If possible mention the colors 
you desire, as this will enable us to send samples of 
exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City, 


Mail Orders Only. No Branches or Agents. 
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No More: 
Tack Troubles 


The Miseries of Carpet-Laying are 
Things of the Past for Users of 
the new Double-Headed Tacks. 

Easy to drive, easy to draw, 
Always vea ly Sor hammer or claw, 
Don't lose their heads like other tacks, 
No torn carpets ov aching backs. 
It is the most important little invention of 
recent years. No more holes in c: arpets nor 


bruising of fingers. A five-year-old child can 
draw this tack with ease. Heads never break 
off. No digging into the carpet to find the 
head. Saves Tacks, Time, Temper and Car- 
pet. Made of best Swedes iron and can be 
used over and over. They cost no more than 
ordinary tacks. Ask your dealer and insist 


on getting them. Fully —— 
no substitute, Packages § and 


There is 


Of Your Dealer or Send 5 Cents ~— 
Dealer’s Name for Sample Package. 
PRITCHARD MFG. CO., 
Novelty Makers to the American Peop le 
201 Main St., West, Rocnester, N.Y. 


——— 









A 
Sweit 
AFFAIR 





When a 4 
Tooth Aches 


You don’t want to hunt a remedy. 
Get Dent’s Toothache Gum and 
keep it for emergencies—as good five 
years old asa day. /t stops toothache 
instantly—cavity or no cavity—cleanses 
the cavity —~removes offensive odors 
caused by decay— prevents further decay. 
Enough in each package for 50 aches— 
cannot dry up or waste by spilling. 


DENT’S "°gihache 

Gum 
is imitated. Insist on getting Dent’s—the only 
toothache gum that will not decay the tooth— 
look for the name on the w rapper r. Used by lead- 
ing dentists. Sold by responsible druggists, 15¢. ; 
or by mail on receipt of price. Dent’s Corn Gum 
cures corns, bunions and warts—léc. at drug- 
gists; or we mail it. 


Cc. S. DENT & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 



























MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 50 B, Chicago. 
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a pp etpes it’s early, early— 
Or ever the farmhouse fires 
Send up their incense pearly 
In wavering morning spires, 
When the sheep in nooks of the meadows 
Are lying still, 
And the old wheel dreams in the shadows 
Behind the mill, 
Then in the hush of the dawning, in the silvery 
mists and the dew, 
God opens the door a little way, and little feet go 
through. 


Sometimes it’s when the wonder, 
The hush and the dews have fled, 
And noontide life pants under 
The glare of the noon o’erhead, 
When the plowman’s furrows are creeping 
Over the land, 
Or rises the whir of the reaping 
On every hand— 
Or ever the swath is finished, or the long brown 
furrow is run, 
The unseen door swings open wide, and the strong 
man’s work is done. 


Sometimes when the lamps of heaven 
And the homelier lights of earth 
Burn dim in the lonely even, 
On high, or beside the hearth, 
When the children go, and the cheery 
Good nights are said, 
And naught’s by the fire but a weary 
And bowing head— 
Then opens the door where all roads end, or run 
they east or west, 
And child and man and a child again go in and 
are at rest. 
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SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL. 


little church in Connect- 
A icut was holding special 

services, having an evan- 
gelist and a singer of some 
note as assistants to the pastor. 
“‘T want you to make a visit 
with me this afternoon,’’ said 
the minister to his helpers. 

‘*You want us both ?’’ asked 
the singer. | 

‘*Yes, both, and you espe- 
cially. There is a young 
woman who has been ill for a 
long time, and who has been 
. interested in these meetings. 

Bs) 1 wish you to meet her. Every 
—————"_ (jay she inquires about the 
work, and it will do her good for many a weary 
month to come if you will go with me and say 
a word of comfort and sing a hymn for her.’’ 

The three men went together, and together 
they entered the sick-chamber, a little room 
not over twelve feet square, in which the young 
woman had been lying helpless for sixteen 
years. Stricken down in the midst of a happy 
girlhood, she had spent the remaining years of 
youth upon a bed of suffering, from which she 
never rose. So had passed the dawn and the 
morning of her young womanhood. She had 
entered early middle life with the prospect of 
long years to live, yet with no hope of improve- 
ment. She was never free from pain, and as 
her sufferings increased her bodily powers were 
failing one by one. There remained only the 
capacity to know and to suffer. Above the bed 
was a mechanical contrivance by which she 
was daily lifted while the bed was changed. 
It was a painful undertaking and not needlessly 
prolonged, and when it had been completed 
there remained nothing more for the day but 
to wait and bear the constant pain. 

The hearts of the visitors sank as they entered 
the room and learned the story of the woman 
they had come to visit. What word of cheer 
could they say to her, what song of hope could 
they sing? 

But the voice in which she spoke to them 
was not the querulous voice of an invalid. The 
tone was one of habitual patience, thrilling 
now with the joy of this unexpected visit. It 
was not hard to speak words of cheer to her. 
Indeed, it was hardly possible to speak other- 
wise in response to her own strong, confident 
expressions of faith and trust. 

‘‘What shall we sing to you ?’’ inquired the 
singer, after a time. 

‘Sing ‘There is sunshine in my soul,’ ”’ 
she said. 

The singer could hardly bring himself to 
sing it, so strong was his own emotion. But 
he found his voice at last, and sang: 








“There’s sunshine in my soul to-day, 
More glorious and bright 
Than glows in any earthly sky, 
For Jesus is my light. 


“Oh, there’s sunshine, blessed sunshine, 
When the peaceful, happy moments roll; 
When Jesus shows His smiling face, 
There is sunshine in the soul.” 


Both the words and melody mark this as a 
song for those to whom pain is unknown, and 











THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





who rejoice in exuberant strength. Yet this 
song it was which expressed the faith of the 
hopeless sufferer, and for many days thereafter 
she softly hummed it as she lay in her loneli- 
ness and pain. 

Was she not right? The true sunshine of 
life is not that of the world, which brightens 
and grows dim, but that of the Spirit of God 
within, which is constantly bright, and shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. 
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A FALL FROM THE STAGING. 


“<7 had an experience once that nearly whitened 
| my hair,” said the artist. “Spill white paint 
on it?” asked the man in the big leather 
chair. “No; it was something worse than that. 
I was just starting out to earn my living with a 
brush, and was willing to paint almost anything, 
from a portrait to the sky piece in theater scenery.” 
And then he went on to tell this story: 


“One of the rer buildings in the capital had 
a big dome, and on the ceiling of the dome was a 
reat deal of elaborate painting that had become 
dingy, and needed retouching. I was pleased 
enough when I got the job of doing it. 

“They erected a staging for me to work on—a 
frail-looking affair, which almost turned me sick 
when I arrived with my outfit and stood in the 
rotunda, looking up at the dome, a hundred and 
fifty feet above me. 

“I shall be so dizzy I can’t hold a brush,’ said 
I to the carpenter. 

“<‘Oh, that will be all right!’ said he. ‘We’re 
oing to spread a big canvas under the staging, 
or the rotunda is in use all the time, and you'd be 

spotting everybody below with paint unless we 
had something to protect them.’ ; 

“I felt relieved when I heard that, and still 
more relieved when I had climbed up into the 

dome and found that the entire rotunda below 
was hidden by a taut cloth which the workmen 
had stretched across. 

“I had been at work nearly two days when I 
began to get careless in stepping round the sta- 

ing I suppose the canvas below me gave mea 
eeling of comparative safety. About noon one 

day I took a step backward to look up at some 
drapery which I had just eee. My foot 
touched only the air, and I fell into the canvas. 

“There was a ripping and tearing of cloth as I 
settled down into the hollow. I lay there flat on 
my back, and looked round with an interest in the 
quality and strength of the canvas and the way in 
— it was fastened that you may be sure was 
sincere. 

“There was no doubt about the strength of the 
fastenings; they were of rope, tied round big 
knots in the cloth, and strong yee to hold a 
horse. But the canvas itself was = tfully thin, 
and was mildewed in spots. I turned over on my 
face and found myself staring through a rip down 
to the marble flooring of the rotunda, a hundred 
feet below. 

“I was comfortable enough physically, but 
mentally! Every time I moved something would 
stretch and tear. 

“Of course I yelled for help, and after a time I 
heard answering shouts down below. The canvas 
was sagging down in the middle and straining and 
squeaking along the edges. red out that it 
would take the workmen at least two minutes to 
climb into the dome. By the time they got to me 
I thought I should be spread out below. 

“TI tried to move up the incline of cloth, scram- 
bling along on ad stomach and pushing with my 
feet; but the attempt widened the rip in the 
canvas. Suddenly, as hed harder with my 
feet, one foot and nearly the whole leg shot 
through the canvas. 

“T could hear the scream of women below. My 
finger-nails scratched and clawed the rough sur- 
face, but of course made little impression. They 
simply kept me from slipping quite so fast. Then 
I heard the steps of men on the scaffolding. 
ae let down a rope that curled near my fingers, 
but it was several seconds before I dared to let 
go my hold on the canvas for a sufficient time to 
grasp it. 

“Finally I got both hands upon it, and they 
dragged me up the incline to the staging.” 
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ALMOST IMPATIENT. 


hen a Mississippi River steamboat has 
W passed Cairo, bound down, there is no 

opportunity to obtain deck-hands till 
Memphis is reached. Consequently the colored 
roustabouts have things all their own way in that 
short space. 


On a recent trip the passengers came on deck at 
Hickman, Kentucky, to find the steamer lying 
idle, and the crew reposing peacefully on boxes 
and bales on deck, and on the sloping bank. 

“What’s the matter?” some one asked the 


captain. 

‘ee struck for two hours’ rest,” he replied, 
patiently. 

After many vexatious delays the vessel reached 
Caruthersville, Missouri, and there it lay in idle- 
— the next morning when the passengers came 
out. 

“What’s wrong?” again asked one passenger. 
Bg at struck for bread-rolls for breakfast. 
Say they’re tired of hardtack,” said the officer, 
still without vexation. 

A third morning the omnes passengers 
found their vessel _— moored by the riverside, 
this time at Barfield, Arkansas. On the bank 
were the roustabouts, holding a noisy meeting. 

“Strike again?” asked a passenger. 

“No, seh,” replied the captain, “but there’s 
going to be. The niggers are up on the bank, 
tryin’ to decide what they’ll strike for next. I’m 
right cross at ’em, though, and ef they don’t 
agree pretty soon I’m going to cut and leave ’em, 
and deliver my freight on the way back.” 


* & 


STANLEY’S GREAT EXPLOIT. 


Ithough the fame of Sir Henry M. Stanley, 
who died in London on May 10th, will rest 
on his exploration of the upper Congo and 

of equatorial Africa, it is his search for David 
Livingstone through the African jungles and his 
finding of the missing missionary at Ujiji, on the 
shore of Tanganyika, that appeals most to the 
dramatic feeling of the world. In “Eccentricities 
of Genius” Maj. J. B. Pond quotes a witty refer- 
ence to this achievement, which was made by 
Mark Twain in introducing Mr. Stanley to a 
Boston audience. 

“T am not here to disparage Columbus,” said 
Mr. Clemens. ‘No, I won't do that. But when 
you come to regard the achievements of these two 
men, Columbus and Stanley, from the standpoint 
of the difficulties they encountered, the advantage 
is with Stanley and against Columbus. 

“Columbus started out to discover America. 
He didn’t need to do anything at all but sit in the 
cabin of his ship, hold his grip and sail straight 
on, and America would discover itself. Here it 
was, barring his passage the whole length and 





breadth of two continents. He couldn’t get past 
it. He’d got to discover it. 

“But Stanley started out to find Doctor Living- 
stone, who was scattered — scattered abroad, as 
you may ay. over the length and breadth of a vast 
Slab of Africa as big as the United States. It was 
a blind search for one of the worst scattered of 
men.” 

In October, 1870, Stanley started out from 
Bombay on his search for Doctor Livingstone on 
behalf of two newspapers. The great missionary 
and geographer, on the last sad trip of his life, 
had = ed into the heart of Africa from the east 
coast in the spring of 1866. For five years he had 
been fighting for his life against the ravages of 
fever and disease, contending vainly against his 
old foes, the slave-traders, and wandering slow! 
about, studying the regions to the west and sout 
of Tanganyika, cared for and aided by the natives, 
who reverenced him as a superior be ng. 

Stanley moved inland from Zanzibar in the 
spring of 1871. By June he had reached Unyan- 
yembe, where he was again delayed. At last he 
was able to proceed into that vast wilderness, 
somewhere in which was Livingstone. Whether 
Livingstone had gone across toward the west 
coast or had tried to move northward toward the 
Nile valley Stanley did not know. 

The fact was that Livingstone, in extremity, 
had returned to Tanganyika, and had reached 
Ujiji. There, where new supplies should have 
reached him, he learned that all had been stolen. 
He was almost hopeless and helpless, an old man, 
ill, alone, with only the friendship of a few native 
tribes between him and death. 

In the nick of time Stanley arrived, after a 
month of wandering and terrible hardship. The 
meeting between the two was most dramatic. To 
Livingstone it meant new life. It buoyed him up 
till all the hardships were forgotten. Together 
the two explored age, and then went back 
to Unyanyembe, where Stanley provided Living- 
stone with new supplies and a new party of 
faithful blacks. The old missionary returned to 
the jungle, to die a few months later, and Stanley 
retraced his steps to give the world the story of 
his achievement. 











‘¢7’m nothing but a piece of glass,” the little prism 
said, 

“But I have learned a secret from the great sun 
overhead ; 

1 take each shining ray of light that it lets fall on 


me, 
A twist, a bend—and lo! I send seven colors out, 
you see! 


“I make a rainbow everywhere, with all these 
colors bright, 
And all I need to do it with is just one ray of 


ight ; 

The barest wall, the plainest room—'tis all the 
same to me, 

Give me but one good gleam of sun, and rainbows 
there shall be! 


“Of course at times the clouds and rains may hide 
the sun a while, 

But then I wait in readiness to catch its earliest 
smile. 

To be a rainbow-maker—oh, ’tis such a happy lot 

I can’t see why all do not try to learn it on the 
spot!” 

- & 


EFFECTUAL PUNISHMENT. 


T« the condemnation of a man’s own con- 
science is the most effectual punishment is 
well illustrated by a story which the Louis- 
ville Herald prints. For the sinner and for the 
just man the worst torture is mental, and for the 
sinner no other merited torture is so likely to 
work reform. 


Late one summer’s night, as old Doctor Park- 
hurst was returning from a visit to a patient, he 
heard a whisper from one of his cellar windows, 
= been removed. He stopped and listened 
intently. 

“So you’ve come at last, Jim,” murmured the 
voice. “Well, I’ve found the meat-barrel, and 
— little there is in it, too. Here, you hold 

he bag while I bring the pork.” 

The old doctor quietly obeyed instructions, and 
lager after layer of the fat meat was hoisted out to 
1im. 


“There,” said the thief, “it ain’t best to be small 
in these things, so I’ve left one piece. Now, lend 
a hand, Jim, for it’s easier getting in than getting 
out this small window.” 

Doctor Parkhurst had recognized the voice as 
that of one of his neighbors, a man of whom better 
things might have been expected. Therefore, he 
thought it proper to give him a lecture before he 
lent the required assistance. 

“T am sorry, neighbor, that you are reduced to 
this strait, and I must confess that I have never 
before suspected your integrity,” said the doctor, 
with solemn gravity. At this unexpected rejoinder 
the detec rogue broke down and begged for 
pardon and secrecy. 

“T will not have you arrested,” said the doctor, 
as he dragged his neighbor from the cellar, “nor 
will I expose you, on condition that this is the 
last time you trespass upon your neighbors in 
this manner. But I shall reserve the privilege of 
telling this story whenever and wherever I please.” 

After that night Doctor Parkhurst told the story 
dozens of times, often in the very presence of the 
conscience-stricken man, but no persuasions could 
ever draw from him the name of the guilty person. 

His course effectually reformed the man, and 
was better than any public punishment which 
could have been devised. 


WOODS INDIANS. 


he Woods Indians, as Mr. Stewart Edward 
¥ White calls the Ojibways and Woods Crees 

north of Lake Superior, are distinctly no- 
madic. They search out new trapping-grounds 
and new fisheries, they pay visits, and seem even 
to enjoy travel for the sake of exploration. This 
life, says the author of “The Forest,” inevitably 
develops and fosters an expertness of woodcraft 
almost beyond belief. 


Another phase of this almost perfect correspond- 
ence to environment is the readiness with which 
an Indian will meet an emergency. We are 
accustomed to rely first of all on the skilled labor 
of some one we can hire; second, if we undertake 
the job ourselves, on the tools made for us by 
skilled labor ; and third, on the shops to supply us 
with the materials we need. Hardly once in a 
lifetime are we thrown entirely on our own 
resources. Then we bunglingly improvise a 
makeshift. 

_ The Woods Indian possesses his knife and his 
light ax. He never improvises makeshifts. No 
matter what the exigency or how complicated the 
demand, his experience answers with accuracy. | 














Utensils and tools he knows exactly where to find. 
His job is neat and workmanlike, whether it is 
the construction of a bark receptacle, water-tight 
or not; the —— of a pair of snow-shoes, the 
repairing of a bad », smashed canoe, the building 
of a shelter, or the fashioning of a — 

About noon one day Tawabinisay broke his 
ax-helve square off. is to us would have been 
a serious affair. Probably if left to ourselves, we 
should have stuck in some sort of a rough handle 
made of a straight sapling, which would have 
answered well enough until we could have bought 
another. By the time we had cooked dinner that 
Indian had fashioned another helve. We com- 
pared it with a manufactured helve. It was as 
well shaped, as smooth, as nicely balanced. In 
fact. as we laid the new and the old side by side, 
we could not have selected, from any evidence of 
the workmanship, which had been made by 
machine and which by hand. 

Tawabinisay then burned out the wood from 
the ax, retempered the steel, set the new helve, 


and wed it neatly with ironwood wedges. The 
whole affair, including the cutting of the timber, 
consumed perhaps half an hour 


To travel with a Woods Indian is a constant 
source of delight on this account. The Indian 
rarely needs to hunt for the materials he requires. 
He knows exactly where they grow, and he turns 
as directly to them as a clerk would turn to his 
shelves. No problem of the living of physical life 
is too obscure to have esca his varied experi- 
ence. You may travel with Indians for years, and 
learn every summer something new and delightful 
about how to take care of yourself. 


& 
MERELY DROPPED A HINT. 


T* ear porter, noticing that the passenger's 
head did not look entirely easy, thoughtfully 
brought him a pillow, says the Chicago News, 
and tendered it with a smile. The passenger 
waved it away impatiently. ‘Le’ me fix it foh you, 
suh,” urged the porter. ‘Yo’ don’t look ezactly 
comfortable, nohow, an’ you’ve no idea how that 
pillow will cohntribute to yo’ ease. Itres’ yo’ haid, 
suh, surprisin’—an’ it don’t cos’ yo’ a cent. No, 
suh, Ah jes’ lak ter see mah passengers comfort- 
able.” 


The —t eyed the piliow with an uncer- 
tain look, but did not move his head. 

“It’s free, suh,”’ smiled the porter. “Ah ain't 
tryin’ ter wohk yo’. They’s some folks thinks 
that evehy time a po’ shows some little atten- 
tion he’s lookin’ foh a quatah. An’ they’s some 
oa hs on the cyahs that is lak that, too. But Ah 

on’ expec’ er gent’man ter put his han’ in his 
ket evehy tahm Ah does somethin’ foh him. 

o, suh. Jes’ let me fix this yer pillow underneef 
yo’ haid now. Yo’ll feel bettah foh it.” 7d 

His tone of good-natured appeal was irresistible. 
The passenger lifted his head, and the pillow was 
deftly whisked into place. Then the porter stood 
back and surveyed the result approvingly 

“No, suh,” he said, apparently continuing a 
train of thought, “Ah don’t expect a gent’man 
ter put his hand in his pocket each tahm Ah does 
some triflin’ little thing foh him. Some people is 
lak that, but I ain’t. Ah reckon it pays bettah in 
the long run,” he added, with an ingenuous giggle. 
“Ah’ve been pow’ ful lucky.” 

The passenger wearily closed his eyes, and the 
porter took a fresh start. 

“One gent’man in this ve’y cyah, the las’ trip, 
was so’t 0’ ailin’ an’ mis’able, an’ 0’ co’se Ah did 
what Ah could foh him. One m, when Ah’d 
give him a pillow, he offered me ha’f er dollah. I 
says, ‘No, suh, Ah don’ want yo’ to feel yo’se’f 
obligated ter put yo’ han’ down in z% pocket evehy 
tahm Ah does some little thing lak that.’ He put 
that ha’f dollah back in his pocket, but when he 

‘ot off at Albuquerque he jes’ nachally give me a 

ve-dollah bill.’ 

The passenger sighed and turned wearily toward 
the window. 

“Another tahm” — began the porter. 


The passenger grunted, and — his hand 
r 


into his ke _ ed out a quarter and handed it 
to the attendant. The porter took it with an air 
of Spee. F 


hy—Ah—thank yo’, suh,” he said. “Ah hope 
yo’ don’t feel obligated —” 

— dry up!” exclaimed the passenger. 
out!’ 

“Yassuh, suttinly, suh,” said the porter, and 
went after another pillow to relieve the sufferings 
of another passenger. 


“Get 
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AN ERRATIC MEMORY. 


rs. Ransom’s greatest trial was her poor 

M memory. She had tried all sorts of “sys- 

tems,” both original and recommended, 

but nothing succeeded for more than a little while. 

When she had been vainly trying to remember 

something for half an hour, all her mental powers 
were apt to be more or less affected. 


“I’m almost wild,” she said, plaintively, to a 
niece who found her with a wet compress bound 
about her head, ‘for my old school friend, Mrs. — 
There, I hoped perhaps it would come to me, but it 
hasn’t! Well, she is here in New York, and I met 
her on the street and asked her to luncheon, and I 
wanted you and Emmatomeether. But what can 
I do? ow can I introduce her when I can't 
think of her name ?” 

The niece looked properly sympathetic, and 
murmured something about every one’s having 
times of forgetfulness. 

“But there’s no reason for this,’ moaned the 
sufferer, “for we have exchanged gifts at Christ- 
mas for — I’ve tried all my systems, but it’s 
no use; her name has gone so I doubt if I should 
know it if I heard it. Of course I shall just have 
to say, ‘This is my old school friend, Mary Lane.” 
It seems more natural, anyway, to call her that, 
because that was her name before she married 
George Ray. I suppose I shall have to pass it off 
as best I can!” 


’ 


* © 


NOT TO BE ENVIED. 


n honorable point of difference between the 
A maker of “local color” and the vender of it 
comes from the Kentucky mountains by 
the way of the pages of the Reader. On a trip 
which a well-known writer made in pursuit of 
material for one of his stories he stayed overnight 
at a cabin, where he slept next to the shingles 
and went down a ladder to breakfast. 


He washed his face in a creek below the house, 
and dried it on the side of a piece of coffee sack 
hung against the logs for family use. Then he 
combed his hair with his own comb before a piece 
of broken glass stuck between the “chinking and 
daubing”’ of the cabin. 

As he was es his toilet he was closely 
watched by the small boy of the family, who was 
clothed in a pair of cottonade trousers hitched to 
a “hickory” shirt, with one suspender fastened by 
a nail. Shoes and hat were lacking, and his hair 
had not been combed for six weeks. ; 

He watched the visitor so closely that the writer 
thought he was making an excellent impression on 
the young barbarian. As he put on the last touch 
— y, unable to contain himself longer, broke 
n. 

“Say, mister,” he said, “ain't you a good deal 0’ 
trouble to yerself?”’ 
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ORAWN BY HENRY IMLEFELO. 

















TWO JULY BOYS. 


BY ETHELWYN 


WETHERALD. 


(July first is Federation Day in Canada.) 
Ss" little John of Ottawa to Tom of Washington, 
“Of all the months I think July's the very nicest one.” 
Said little Tom of Washington to John of Ottawa, 
“Oh, yes, for then I have the nicest time you ever saw!” 


“My pa hands out a dollar!"* **And so does mine!" “I buy 
A bushel of firecrackers."" *‘ You do? Why,so dol!” 


“They always let me sit up late 


to see the rockets flare.” 


“And wherever there are cannon or torpedoes I am there.” 


Said John of Ottawa, **‘ The First is always packed with fun.” 
“The First? You mean the Fourth!" said little Tom of Washington. 
“The Fourth? Why, no, il mean the First,"’ said John of Ottawa. 
“Well, you're the funniest boy," said both, “I think I ever saw!" 





THE MYSTERY OF AMABEL. 


By H. G. 


ET Nanny go alone ?’’ cried Nanny’s 
mother, with an arm squeezed tight 
about her little daughter. 

“*Certainly,’’ said Nanny’s father. ‘‘Why, 
Boston isn’t the north pole! You say she needs 
a new coat and hat, and you can’t possibly 
undertake a day’s shopping yourself, or I shall 
have you ill again. I'll put her on the train 
in care of the conductor, and her Aunt Kate 
will meet her at the other end, and buy what- 
ever is needed. Nanny will only have an hour 
on the cars, after all. You won’t be afraid, 
will you, daughter ?”’ 

Now if Nanny’s father had asked her in 
that tone whether she felt afraid of the most 
alarming dragon in her fairy book, Nanny 
would have tried to think that she did not; 
so she answered, ‘‘Course not! Not the leastest 
bit afraid!’’ in a tone which almost reassured 
her anxious mother. 

‘*Well,’’ said Mrs. Richards, ‘‘I shall write 
her name and address on a card and sew it into 
her poecket.’’ Doctor Richards laughed and 
went away to write to Aunt Kate, and so the 
matter was settled. 

Nanny’s mother did not forget the card, and 
while it was being sewed into the pocket of her 
little brown coat Naniy said: 

‘‘Mother, will you write a card for Amabel, 
too??? 

‘*Are you going to take Amabel 2”’ said Mrs. 

tichards, doubtfully. ‘‘I’m afraid you may 
lose her, dear, in the crowd.’’ 

**Mother !’’ cried Nanny. ‘‘’S if I could have 
any pleasure without Amabel! O mother, | 
nayn’t I take her ?’’ 

So Mrs. Richards wrote on a tiny card: 
AMABEL RICHARDS, 
Daughter of Miss Nanny Richards 
% Doctor Richards, Brookfield, Mass. 


Amabel’s pocket was so small that she had | 


oe 





Fernald. 

to carry her handkerchief up her sleeve in order 
to accommodate the card; but Nanny assured 
her that she would find it handier when she 
wished to wave good-by. 

Doctor Richards drove Nanny and Amabel 
to the station, and put them into a seat on the 
shady side of the car. Then he stood outside 
and talked to Nanny through the open window. 
He dropped ten bright new dimes into a little 
red purse and tossed it to Nanny. 

**You’d better buy some new frocks for your 
doll,’? he said, with a nod toward Amabel. 
Then the train gave a start and he drew back. 

Nanny’s round face looked very small, framed 
in the big window, but she was smiling gaily 
as she waved her own handkerchief and Ama- 
bel’s. 

‘*Plucky little lass!’’ thought her father. ‘I 
wish I had her safe at home again.’’ The | 
train puffed away, and the busy doctor hurried 
off to his patients, while Nanny’s mother | 
“*rested’’ all day, so as to feel strong enough to | 
go to the station at night to meet her little girl. | 
That was to be a surprise for Nanny. 

Five o’ clock came at last, and the train brought 
Nanny home again, but, oh, what a tragic 
little face Nanny had! Her eyes were swollen 
with crying, and at first she was quite speech- 
less. When they were safe in the carriage | 
and Nanny was gathered into her mother’s | 
arms, she sobbed hoarsely, ‘‘O mother, I’ ve lost 
Amabel! I’ve lost her!’’ 

That was all Nanny could tell. How or when | 
Amabel had left her arms she could not remem- 
ber. She had missed her suddenly. Aunt Kate | 





| had retraced their route and had made inquiries | 
| everywhere, but nothing could be heard of the | 
| lost doll. Kind Uncle Stephen, who took Nanny | 


to lunch, wanted to buy another Amabel, but 
poor Nanny only sobbed harder than ever at 
the thought of a substitute for her darling; 


and all her pleasure in the pretty things Aunt 
Kate bought for her was gone. 

Nanny slept late the next morning, and when 
she ran down-stairs, still heavy-eyed, she found 
every one at breakfast, and a tiny envelope at 
her own plate, addressed to Miss Nanny 
Richards. 

‘* Perhaps it’s a party,’’ suggested her father, 
hopefully. He hated to see his little girl 
unhappy. 

Nanny took the note to her mother, and Mrs. 
Richards unfolded it. ‘‘Why, Nanny!’’ she 
said, and then she read aloud: 

“Boston, September 25th. 

“My Darling Mother. Iam afraid you have suf- 
fered great anxiety on my account, and I hasten 
to assure you that I am in excellent health. I 
have no words to describe my feelings when I 
found myself torn from your arms. My adventures 
have been numerous and painful, but I am now in 
the hands of friends. Owing to a misfortune, my 
pink frock is so torn as to be quite unfit for wear, 
and I think it best to remain in the city long 
enough to replenish my wardrobe. I trust you 
will approve of this course. Expect me Friday, 
without fail. I am all impatience to embrace you 
once more. With many kisses, 

“Your devoted daughter, Amabel. 

“Pp. 8. Lenclose my picture that you may feel 
sure of my well-being.” 

And there, to be sure, gummed to the last 
page of the note, was a wee photograph of 
Amabel, looking calm and happy, although her 
frock hung about her in tatters. 

Nanny’s father and mother gazed at each 
other and at the note, and said, ‘‘Well!’’ Nanny 


danced up and down, crying, ‘*O mother, how | 


many days to Friday—how many days ?’’ 

It seemed as if they would never pass—those 
three days. When at last it was Friday morning, 
Nanny could scarcely tear herself away from 
the window for an instant. 
to see Amabel drive up in a hack. 

Even Doctor Richards, when he came in to 
lunch, asked anxiously : 

‘*Has Amabel come yet ?’’ 

Just as he spoke there was a ring at the door, 
and Norah came in, smiling, with ‘‘An express 
package for Miss Nanny.’’ 

It was Amabel. She was packed most care- 
fully in tissue-paper and excelsior, and when 
Nanny’s trembling fingers had uncovered her, 
it was apparent that her brief stay in the city 
had done wonders for Amabel’s appearance. 
Her hair, which had been worn so thin as to 
cause Nanny grave concern, was now thick 
and curly, and of a much brighter shade of gold. 
Her hands, which had been very pale since 
Nanny’s baby cousin was discovered sucking 
them, were now the prettiest rosy pink. And 
her toilet! Amabel was beautiful to behold in 
a pale pink cashmere frock, with silk stockings 
and slippers of exactly the same shade. She 
wore a black velvet coat lined with pink silk, 
and a velvet bonnet faced with pink and trimmed 
with a long, plumy feather. 

“‘Where has Amabel been ?’’ cried Nanny’s 
mother. They all examined the box, but there 
was no word or sign to throw light on the 
mystery. 

‘*Amabel, where have you been ?’’ coaxed 
Nanny. But although she has been asked that 


question many times a day ever since her jour- 
That is her secret. 


ney, Amabel has never told. 


She almost expected | 








NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. ANAGRAM VERSE. 
Their ------ I will no longer be, 
For lam ---- -- both my arm and knee. 
They want -- ---- to pay me off. 
-’- ---- and hungry, and I have a cough. 
The bed on which I --- --- never had 
Before, one quite so shocking bad. 
I’ve there for the last time, and now 
A ---- -- going to take upon their cow. 


2. PUZZLE. 
The second letter is dropped from the first blank 
word in each line to form second blank. 



































The —— knew the —, I am told; 
The —— took all the ——, though it was cold. 
*Twas —— he felt the —— in every limb; 
The —— roused all the —— there was in him. 
The — all climbed the before they spoke; 
Their —— to funny seemed but a joke. 
Tom did the —— and fed the —— to pigs; 

he —— looked a dancing jigs. 
A watched a standing near ; 
He felt a —— and gave a —— of fear. 
Mark saw the ——, but paid his —— nor cringed; 
The cats were —-, and all their was singed. 
Upon a —— the stood while he sang; 
To lose his was ——, and caused a pang. 
Scorched by the , his no more was neat; 





But life, once ——, so now seemed and sweet. 
3. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
I. 

In the lowest 123456 78910 were found, but we 
had to use many 12345678910 before we secured 
them. 

Il. 

A wholesale grocer ordered several pounds of 
1234567 seed, but before we could deliver the order 
the men took the 123 4567. 

II. 


We went down to the pond to catch 123456, but 
it was 123 456 so we could not fish. 


4. ENIGMA. 

Bury a delegation and find a pause; small 
pieces of money and find alternate succession ; a 
song and find to place between; a message and 
find coming by fits; one who yields and find a 
mediator; a puzzler and find one who comes 
between ; _ of a meal and find fellowship; a 
religious denomination and find to divide into 
yarts; a piece of net finely woven and embel- 
ished and find to insert. 


5. CHARADES, 
I 


My second sat under the lee of my whole 
To shelter her from my first. 
I. 

My first is very useful, and it may be said by 
anybody. J second is the housekeeper’s great- 
est abomination. My whole is made by my first. 

II. 
The sailors brave stood on my first, 
While shot and shell around them burst ; 
The battle-ship was sinking fast, 
When just in time appeared my last. 
The years since then, on wingéd feet, 
Have numbered more than my complete. 
IV. 
My first is the prize that my last doth award 
In a trial of skill to the winner. 
In my whole an old woman by children adored 
Once hunted in vain for a dinner. 

Answers to Puzzles in June 23d Number. 

1. 1. Asp, ire, ant—aspirant. 2. Sham, rock— 
shamrock. 3. Bran, dish—brandish. 4. Con, tour— 
contour. 5. Err, a, tick, attic—erratic. 

2. For-tress, dis-tress, mat-tress, 
seams-tress. 

3. Cape Horn; nor cheap; on her cap; ona 
perch; chaperon. 

4. Beagle, eagle; swept, wept; maimed, aimed; 
blow, low. 

5. “One to-day is worth two to- 


but-tress, 


morrows.’ 7. NORTH 

6. Li-n-en, Le-m-on, fl-o-at, OPERA 
pe-c-an, no-o-se, Ne-g-ro, be-a-st, REVEL 
sh-r-ed, gu-e-st, po-e-sy, ho-u-se, TREAT 
fa-r-ce. HALTS 
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A JULY DAY. 
By R. K. Munkittrick. 


HE AIR 1S FULL OF SWALLOWS 

THAT GLIMMER AS THEY GLIDE 
THE BAY 1S FULL OF DORIES 
THAT DALLY ON THE TIDE. 


THE TREE 1S FULL OF ROSES 
THAT GOSSIP WITH THE 
THE SKY 1S FULL OF CLOUD-SHIPS 
ADRIFT ON AIRY SEAS. 


THE SHORE IS FULL OF CHILDREN 
THAT SCAMPER HERE AND THERE 
THE DAY IS FULL 
AND JOY IS EVERYWHERE. 


BEES. 





OF SUNSHINE 
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Payment for The C ompanton, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in «a Registered Letter. 

Silyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

8 liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the’ envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your pauper is-sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus A venue. Boston, Mass. 





” BERIBERI. - 


he value of good food and 
hygienic surroundings in 
checking disease has perhaps 
never been more strikingly dem- 
onstrated than in the relation 
of the curious nervous malady 
called Leriberi to the Japanese 
army and navy. Even up to 
1882 the number of sailors 
affected was between three and 
four hundred out of every thou- 
sand in the navy, but in late 
years the cases have diminished 
to less than one in two thou- 
sand. During the Chinese- 
Japanese War the figures went 
up very markedly. It is said 
that at present the disease is 
again assuming serious propor- 
tions in the Mikado’s forces, 
both on land and sea, and it is 
predicted that it will probably 
increase to a grave degree during the enforced 
hardships of the coming summer. 

The name beriberi comes from the Hindustani. 
It is said to owe its origin to the staggering and 
uncertain gait which is characteristic. The Japa- 
nese call the malady kak’ke, that is, disease of 
the legs. It is one of the large group termed in 
medical parlance neuritic affections, and occurs 
in nearly all tropical and semitropical countries, 
although it has always been especially common in 
Japan. Small epidemics have even been observed 
in several insane asylums in the southern part of 
the United States. 

The disease is seen in all grades of severity, 
sometimes being so light as to give but little 
trouble, and in other cases proving fatal ina few 
hours. The usual course is for the patient to 
notice a gradually progressive weakness of the 
lower extremities, which finally goes on to a com- 
plete paralysis, and commonly affects the arms 
also, although toa less degree. The skin becomes 
so tender that even the weight of the bedcoverings 
is insupportable ; then the sense of touch is lost, 
and heart weakness and anzmia follow. 

Researches into the causes of this strange dis- 
ease have occupied investigators for many years, 
but nothing positive is yet known. The older 
view was that the excessive use of rice and fish as 
food in some way gave rise to beriberi, and the 
wonderful improvement in the Japanese military 
statistics was attributed to the radical changes in 
the rations made in the last decade. But equally 
important reforms were also made in the care of 
the men in other directions, and at present the 
tendency is to regard beriberi as one of the 
infectious diseases. A peculiar feature, wherein 
it differs from most tropical diseases, is that whites 
are much less susceptible than natives. 

Rest, milk diet and removal to a different 
climate, especially to that of the mountains, act 
promptly in curing the disease, although subse- 
quent relapses are frequent. The Japanese have 
great faith in the use of a species of native bean 
called adzuki. 
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AN UNOFFICIAL TRANSACTION. 
Ants man entered a savings-bank in Chicago 

recently and handed the paying teller his 
book, on which appeared a credit of one hundred 
and sixty dollars. 

“I'd like to draw it all out,” he said. 
looked the pages over carefully. 

“What was that forty-five dollars you deposited 
yesterday ?”’ he asked. 

“Two New York checks.” 

“Sorry, then, but I can’t pay that till the checks 
come back—in about two days more. I can give 
you the hundred and fifteen, though.” 

“But I’ve got to have it all. I’ve just been 
ordered to Portland, Oregon, and I must go 
to-day. I didn’t know it yesterday, or [ wouldn't 
have made that deposit. I absolutely must have 
that money to-day.” 

“I’m sorry for you,” 
no option. You may 


The teller 


said the teller, “but I have 
be honest, but you must 


understand that that is a very old game which | 


has been tried on us time and again. The checks 

from New York may be worthless. 

have security till return on them is made.” 
Argument did no good, and the young man, 


angry and disappointed, pocketed without count- | 


ing the hundred and fifteen dollars which the 
teller handed him. Two hours later he counted 
the bills in a ticket office and found that he had | 
fifty dollars too much. The teller, while talking, | 
had put down a fifty-dollar bill, 
mindedly counted one hundred and fifteen in fives 


|} and tens upon it. 
| back to the bank. 


Entered | 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class | 


| but changed his mind and counted the bills. 





We must} 
| case in instance: 


and absent- | 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





The young man went directly 


“As L understand it,” he said to the teller, “you 
allow I may be honest, but you can’t risk forty- 
five dollars on it?” 

“That is the case exactly.” 

“Please count that pile of bills and compare it 
with the book. That is just as you gave it to me.” 

The teller started to say that he could not rec- 
tify mistakes after the depositor had left the bank, 
He 
looked at the depositor, then slipping the fifty- 


| dollar bill in the drawer, counted out forty-five in 


fives, and put it out through the slide. 
“Officially,” he said, “I suspect you of playing a 
very old game on this bank. But personally I 
reckon you are all right. There’s your money.” 
& & 


JUST FOR SHOW. 
n Easterner on his way to California was de- 
layed by the floods in Kansas, and was obliged 

to spend the night in a humble hotel—the best in 
the town. The bill of fare at dinner-time was not 
very elaborate, but the traveller noticed with joy 
that at the bottom of the card, printed with pen 
and ink, was a startling variety of pies. 

He liked pies, and here were custard, lemon, 
squash, rhubarb, Washington, choc olate, mince, 

apple and berry pies, and several other varieties. 
He called the waitress to him. 

“Please get me some rhubarb pie,”’ said he. 

“I’m afraid we ain’t got any rhubarb pie,’ 
drawled. 

He took another glance at, the list. ‘Well, get 
me some squash pie, please.” 

“We pie! t got that, either.” 

ee pie?’ 


” 


> she 


Mm pie?” 


“Chocolate es ” 

“I’m sorry, 

“Well, wisst ¢ on earth are they all written down 
here for? On to-day’s bill of fare, too!’ 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” said the girl, apologetically. 
ae That list is alw ays written down there for show 
when we have mince pie, because when we have 
mince pie no one asks for anything else.” 


_” 


THE GUIDANCE OF REASON. 

he villagers were all gathered round the little 

store, talking about Sam Jones’s lost colt. It 
was a “two-year-old,” and had strayed out of the 
pasture lot the day before. Sam was worried 
about it, the neighbors had all been out looking 
for it without success, and no one seemed to know 
where to look for it. 


Jim stood there, looking on and listening. Jim 
was a tall, lank young fellow, regarded as half- 
witted by some persons and as foolish by others. 

“J think I could find your h-horse,” he said to 
Sam Jones. 

“You? Why, Jim, how do you think you could 
find him when we have had the best men in town 
out looking for him?’’ 

* said Jim, “I could try, couldn’t 1?” 

“Yes, + answered the owner, “you can try, and 
if you find him I'll give you a dollar.” 

“All right,” said Jim, and walked away on his 
search. Tothe surprise of all, he returned in less 
than half an hour, leading the missing horse by a 
rope tied round his neck. 

ell, well!”’ said Jones, as he took the horse 
and maid Jim the dollar. “How in the world did 
you find him so quick ?” 

Jim oo: in his long-drawn-out words, 
eater thought, ‘Now if I was a horse, where 
would I go?’ And so I went there, and he had.” 


® 


‘““ESPRIT DE CORPS.” 


A’ the tiny cripples in the neighborhood of the 
settlement-house, together with a few able- 
bodied children, had been feasted on cake and 
lemonade. When one of the deformed mites was 
ready to go home he missed his coat, which search 
failed to find. The young woman who had been 
ininistering to the wants of the company had seen 
one of the able-bodied girls go out with something 
under her shawl too bulky to be secreted cake. 


“Run, my dear, to ny * she said to one of 
the lads. “In picking up her shawl perhaps she 
got hold of one ee | else by mistake.’ 

The boy moved off on his stumpy crutch, and 
when he returned he held the coat up in triumph. 
The “accident” had happened; Jenny had picked 
it up with her shawl. 

The crippled children crowded close round the 
young woman in great perturbation. Their self- 
respect had been wounded, and they looked dis- 
dainfully at the few sound children among them. 
Finally one of the lads said: 

“Miss Martin, it ain’t one of us that did it. 
Jenny ain’tac ripple ; she’s on’y a Sunday-school!” 


&® © 


NEEDED NO ENTERTAINMENT. 


M*: Granger looked at her suburban neighbor, 
and decided that a person with such a be- 
coming hat must be in a state of vanity to need 
chastening of spirit. 


“Isn’t it a real trial to have Mr. Joyce so de- 
voted to the new club?” she said, in a soft tone 
fraught with tender sympathy. “Mr. Granger of 
course likes the club, and we go sometimes, but 
he’d just as soon sit quietly at home with me, 
evening after evening.” 

“It’s lovely for you,’”’ said Mrs. Joyce, and the 
face under the becoming hat was sweet and guile- 
less; “but then, you Know the two men have 
always been different ever since they were boys 
together. Mr. Joyce always wants a good deal 
of pleasure and entertainment, whereas Mr. 
Granger has never cared for anything of the sort.” 


® © 


A TOKEN OF GRATITUDE. 


teacher in one of the publie schools in Wash- 
ington is of opinion that, while much is written 
of the trials of teaching, too little is said of its 
compensations. She gives the following amusing 


An Italian boy in one of the lower grades made 
such progress with his studies, especially with 
pay ish, that his grateful father felt it incumbent 
on him to call in person at the school building 
and express his gratification. His speech was not 
all intelligible, but there was no doubt of his sin- 
| cerity, for he concluded with this generous offer : 

“Missa Teacher, I havva de barb’ shop ona de 
corner. You bringa me your hair ana day an’ I 
giva you de shampoo. Costa you nota de cent,” 
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E don’t stop to consider 
that the cleansing prop- 
erty of water depends 
upon its softness—hard 

water only half does its work. 
The addition of BORAX to the 
bath not only makes the cleansing 
process thorough, but it leaves one 
with a delightful feeling of light- 
ness and freshness and coolness. 
The marvelous virtue of BORAX 
is due to a very simple law — it 
SOFTENS water. 

BORAX differs in purity and 
quality, like other things. The 
purest and best Borax is 


20-MULE- TEAM 


BRAND. For sale 


at all drug and gro- | 
cery stores in 4,% 
and |-lb. packages. 


The famous ** AMERICAN 
Girt” Pictures FREE to 
purchasers of 20- MULE- 
TEAM BORAX. Atstores 
or sent for POUND BOX 
TOP and 4 cents in stamps. 

PACIFIC COAST 
BORAX CO., 
New York. Chicago. 
San Francisco. 
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A New Declaration 
of Independence 


is inaugurated whenever a woman 
makes up her mind to have a 


New Home 


Sewing Machine. 


With its aid the family sewing is quick- 
ly and easily done without having to 
wait the convenience of a seamstress, 
and there is a great saving in both time 
and money. Wouldn’t you willingly 
spend the modest price of a New Home 
for such independence as this? One 
advantage of selecting the New Home 
Sewing Machine is that it is built for a 
lifetime of service—buy it once and you 
have it always, and it is easier to get than 
you think. We cannot use space here 
to tell you all about it, but send your 
address and we’ll furnish you with in- 
formation that will be va/uad/e to you. 


Please write to-day—a postal will do. 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Orange, Mass. 
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SOMETHING NEW 
AND SO GOOD. 


Our thousands of 
friends who use 
Jell-O will be glad to 
welcome our new 
product, Jell-O Ice 
Cream Powder for 
making Ice Cream. 
All Ingredients in 
the package. Simply 
add a quart of milk 
(or milk and cream 
mixed) and freeze. 
No cooking or fuss- 
ing. Four kinds: 
Vanilla, Chocolate, 
Strawberry and Un- 
flavored. Grocers 
everywhere are pla- 
cing it instock. Send 25c. for two packages 
by mail. We also have a new flavor of Jell-O, 
Chocolate. Itis simply delicious. 10c. 

New Book of Recipe. 
illustrated, mailed FREI E. 

THE GENESEE PURE Foop Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 

We invite you to visit our Exhibit in the Agricul- 
tural Building, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 








The 
fright Hand 
of the 
Busy Man 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 


Elgin Watches. 


‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,” 


an illus- 


trated history of the watch, sert free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WatTcH Co., ExGin, Itt. 
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on our side of the water. The apparatus for 
it is simple—a frame supporting a horizontal 
bar, from which packages, containing candy or 
pretty trifles, are hung by threads of different 
lengths ; a handkerchief to blindfold Jacques or 
Marie, and a pair of scissors. Suppose, for 
instance, that Marie’s eyes are covered. The 

he Fourteenth of July is the ‘‘Inde-|scissors are given to her, and she is placed 

pendence day’’ of France, but lacking | facing the frame. 

the fire and smoke, fuss and fury of our} Off she starts, confident that she is directing 
Fourth of July. French boys and girls ‘‘cele- her steps toward the tempting package she 
brate’’ in a quieter fashion. 





They have a good | picked out while she was waiting her turn. 
time, notwithstanding, and so do their elders ; | But she cannot guess at distance and direction 
and as a transatlantic guest watches the games | very well, and to the great delight of her friends 
arranged by neighborhood committees going on she cuts at the empty air away below the 
in every suburb of Paris, he wonders why some | package, or off at one side, or just between the 
of these novel and amusing pastimes were not | | Strings, or she even hacks a bit out of the frame. 
borrowed long ago by American = pro- | | After a few trials, however, she is likely to 
moters, to lend life and color to our days in the | | succeed, and then she goes off to watch, it may 
open air. be, the potato race. 

For instance, one will find a crowd of boys This is practically a foot-race with obstacles, 
waiting eagerly at the ‘“‘ wheelbarrow course.’’ | the obstacles being potatoes. Thirty-four of 
When the word is given several of them start | these are placed in a line, on sloping ground, 
forward, trundling their wheelbarrows as fast each at a distance of about sixteen feet from 
the next. Each competitor is provided 
with a basket. He must run the length 
of the course,.and pick up every potato 
‘‘on the run,’’—that is, without stopping, 
—and the one who reaches the thirty- 
fourth in the shortest time, and has 
dropped the fewest potatoes, wins the 
race. 

A curious and amusing spectacle is that 
of a boy wearing a great pasteboard mask, 
without any openings for the eyes, who 
marches about, armed with a stout stick. 
Suddenly he stops and strikes a deter- 
mined blow at the ground. The object 
of this attack was a small earthen jar, 
turned mouth downward. 

Perhaps the blow landed quite near it; 
perhaps it was rods away. In any case, 
every one finds the failure very amusing, 
and is anxious to put on the bewildering 
mask and try for himself. Sometimes 
hours will pass before any one breaks the 
jar. When it is broken a few coins are 
found beneath it, and these become the 
prize of the person who strikes the success- 
ful blow. 

This play is very popular in Italy, 
where its present form originated. Most 
of the others had their beginning at the 
Jfétes of Saint Lazare, Saint Denis, Saint 
as they can. Suddenly one stops and makes a Germain, and on other saints’ days now for- 
wild dash into the crowd. Another scrambles | gotten. As Doctor Johnson put it, ‘‘ That 
for something on his hands and knees. Then | which pleases long and pleases many must 
they rush to their wheelbarrows and hurry on possess some merit,’’ and Americans who are 
again. |so eager for diversions might import some of 

The meaning of this queer performance is | these, which, old to others, are yet new to us. 
that each barrow carries a basketful of little 
green frogs. At the start the baskets are opened, | * © 
and of course the frogs jump out and make a | 
pold break for liberty. Then the boys must A SINGING BEACH. 

ot the music of the surf nor the singing of 


catch them,—if they can,—return them to the 
baskets, and cover as much ground as possible | a brook can make a bath so musical as that 


before the frogs take flight again. | described by John Boyle O’ Reilly in his ‘‘ Down 
It is exciting work. The boy who gets back | the Susquehanna in a Canoe.’’ The writer 
to the starting-point with as many frogs as he | and his companion, on their course down the 
set out with deserves the enthusiastic applause | river, came to an inviting pool, which tempted 
he receives. Often out of ten or more competi- | them to a plunge. 
tors not one meets with such success, and there| Nosooner had he touched the shallow bottom, 
are always some who bring back empty baskets. | says Mr. O’ Reilly, than Mr. Butler uttered a 
Agility of a different kind is demanded by the | strange shout and threw up his hands. To my 
‘*tub sport,’’ which comes next on the program. | surprise he began to dance, with every step 
A boy carrying a long pole stands on a little | uttering a ery of pleasure. 
cart. Another boy drags the cart, and runs at| Then I went in. No sooner had I struck 
his best speed. the bed of the river than a thrill of soft music 
Somewhere along the course is set a frame, | ran through me, tingling in my ears and under 
from which is hung a tub of water. As the | my tongue. Every movement I made brought 
boys pass under this, the one on the cart tries |a repetition of the inexpressible sound; for 
to put his stick through the handle of the tub. | sound it was, although it seemed to run through 
If he does this at the right moment and the | me like a musical echo. 
exact angle the equilibrium of the tub is not ‘*What is it?”’ I cried. ‘‘It is wonderful!’’ 
disturbed. If otherwise,—and it is generally “*Tt is a musical beach, a singing beach,’’ 
‘‘otherwise,’’—the tub tips, and driver and answered Mr. Butler, ‘and I should say the 
charioteer get a cold bath. finest in the world.’’ 
As the day advances traces of soot appear on, We pulled our canoes ashore and went in for 
a good many faces. One realizes that the young- the sweet, weird music of the stream. As we 
sters so decorated have been trying their luck | pushed or scraped the pebbly bottom with feet 
with the frying-pan. or hands, a rich resonance came to our ears, 
The pan, well coated with smut, and with | clear and sweet as the soft note of distant bells. 
i small piece of money stuck in the center, is |The slightest displacement of gravel brought it 
fixed in a frame, and its height is adjusted for | up as if it escaped from the earth. 
each competitor, so that when he sets out to| It suddenly occurred to us that neither could 
capture the coin with his lips and teeth it is hear the sounds produced by the other. We 
just on a level with his mouth as he stands on | crouched on our hands and knees, and holding 
ilptoe, holding his hands behind him. | ourselves down by the rocks, managed to get 
It is no easy thing for him to keep his balance | our chins on the bottom. Then such a melo- 
in this position. Usually he sways unsteadily | dious discord as came to our ears, a mixture of 
forward and bumps the frying-pan, which | near and remote echo-like sweetness. The river 
swings away—but not before it has blacked his | became as full of music as of water. Every 
face. However, he is frequently rewarded for | sweep Butler gave the pebbles sounded to me 
\ bold indifference to soot by securing the coin. | like a thousand bells melted into liquid harmony. 
The frying-pan has a lighter counterpart, so| There are a number of singing beaches in 
‘o speak, in the flour dish. A coin is placed different parts of the world. The sounding 
it the bottom of a large, deep dish, and is | sand lies near the surface, and the singing is 
covered with a thick layer of flour. The dish | made by pressure. Ordinary walking, the 
s placed on a chair, the chair on a table, and | sudden weight of the foot, even the planging 
ipon the table climbs a small boy, or.sometimes | of the finger into the sand, produces a hum- 
sirl. ming sound, low in intensity and pitch. In 
It is not so simple as it might seem to find | one of the Pacific isles there is a beach which, 
‘hat coin by poking one’s nose about in the | when anything is dragged across it, gives forth 
our, and then, once found, to get the coin | a rumble like that of distant thunder. 
tween one’s teeth. Perhaps at the critical! The generally accepted hypothesis is that the 
‘oment, when one all but has it, he can hold | sand of such beaches, instead of being composed, 
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‘ls breath no longer, and he must lift his head, |as ordinarily, of rounded particles, is made up | 


‘asping and choking, eyes and nose and mouth | of grains with flat and regular surfaces. Any 

“ ; : ; 
lled with flour. disturbance causes these surfaces to rub against 
Variations of the “scissors game’’ are played | each other and emit the musical sounds. 





The new Flag Game 


COMPANION. 
for Lawn or Piazza. 


| 
OFAAO, Ageuts wanted at 


| once. Best yet—Large eat aE xclusive territory. 
| Standard Game and Toy Co., 1 Broadway, Taunton, Mass. 


GLOW Night Lamp. 


ALL GLASS—BURNS KEROSENE. 
200 hours’ light for one cent. 
Odorless — Smokeless. Newest and 
best thing for Nursery, Chamber, Hall, 
Bath or Sick Room. Py mend 
ora eaters 

40 cents, * Booklet Free. 
ae NIGHT LAMP COMPANY, 


“> , Mass. 
Agents wanted, young or old. 
Big money made 


< Iz, ° »,Fashionable 
Apparel 
445-447; 453-463 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


The most complete specialty store in the United States for 
women’s, infants’, girls’ and misses’ wearing apparel. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
This Linen Shirt Waist Suit 


can be ordered by 
mail at 


$2.00 


This dress is one 
of 63 different 
styles which we 
have brought out 
this season in 
these stunning 
dresses. Made from 
real linen in nat- 
ural color; waist 
in panel effect as 
indrawing: tucke d 
in back; trimmed 
with dainty pearl 
buttons; skirt is 
cuteven length all 
round and made 
with seven gores; 
kilted at bottom 
with graceful 
flare ; a very hand- 
some and effective 
dress, made in 
bust sizes 32 to 46, 















skirt lengths 38, 40 
and 42, at $2.00. 


This drawing was 
made from a living 
model, and shows 
just how the dress 
looks when on the 
Jioure. 


The “Filene’”’ Machine- 
Made Wash Dresses. 


They are designed as carefully—fit as well—and have the 
same correct lines as a high-priced suit. 

he low prices at which we sell them are possible because the 

money-saring possibilities of making are used to the utmost. 





I. They are designed by high-salaried experts, but 
being made by the thousands, the cost of designing is 
but a penny or two on each dress. 

Il. They are cut by long knives, 50 times as fast as 
can be done singly by hand 

III. Every part of the putiion together, even the 
sewing on of buttons, is done on high-speed machines. 

IV. The material is bought in large quantities at the 
first mill cost, and the patterns are changed as fast as 
suitable ones can be found, in order that none shall 
become common. 


The style of these dresses could be equaled only by 
very good dressmakers, who would charge more for 
the making alone (to say nothing of the cost of mate- 
rial) than the prices at which we sell them. 


Booklet of others of the 68 styles that we show, 
ranging in price from $1.00 to $4.50, sent on request. In 
ordering dress by mail, give bust measure wanted. 


| Guarantee: Money back without question and 
express paid both ways if dress sent is not even better 
| than expected. Make all remittances by Post-Office 
| or Express Money-Order payable to Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Co., 453-463 Washington St., Boston. 





Are You On Our Mailing List? Upon request 
we will place your name on our mailing list, so that you 
will receive regularly our announcements. Send to-day 
for Booklet J J, showing illustrations of our very 
stylish summer Walking Skirts from $2.00 to $18.50. 


DENTACUR iN 





LIMES. PAS" 








CLEANS THE TEETH 
perfectly; neutralizes 
acid secretions, and by 
its germicidal action pre- 
serves the teeth, In col- 
lapsible tubes. 25 cents 
at all druggists; com- 
mended by 3000 dentists. 


DENTACURA CO.,, 
Newark, N. J. 






















N JARS AND TUBES 
nickly — never discolors the 
ery strong —corners will not 


wan 
Sal up. Lavalmatie for pt - 7 
curl up. Invaluable for photo or gen- ——= , 

eral use. Largest bottle now on the tle Ne 
market for 5 cents (by mail, 10 cents). 
In bulk for large users, carton work, etc. (asbabenalels 


Russia Cement Co.fieseesiet tr 
IE PAGE'S GLUE “FS=" 


CHAMPION 


Stove Clay 


For mending cracks and holes in the 
stove lining. They are the cause of nine 
tenths of the stove troubles. 

When your stove gets “cranky” and 
you don’t know what's the matter send 
for our booklet, 

**What Ails the Stove.’’ 
Sent FREE. 
BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 



























Used by the ROYAL FAMILIES and 
SMART HOTELS throughout Europe. 


EREBOS 
taBLE SALT 


NOURISHES. 


Vital salts contain phosphates. Cook 
ing removes them from food. Cere 





bos replaces the vital phosphates and 
is daintier, drier, finer in ever) 
j 


way than common sal 















Never 
Cakes. 


| Send for sample, enough for the family, naming your groce 


“CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 





’ THE ORIGINAL 


Swiss Milk 
‘CHOCOLATE 


. There are many kinds 
» of Swiss Milk Choco- 
late, but only one 


“Trresistibly 
Delicious.”’ 





illustrated 
eas © 





FREE SAMPLE 324.2 

ASCENT OF MONT BLanc’'s 
LAMONT, CORLISS &CO. qty 
Dept.9. 78 Hudson St., New York. 











Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


































round to 


MIRIAM THOMPSON. 





} Send for booklet, 
| 


every where. 





W Saved this Child’s Life 


This letter tells its own story. 
\ recited here is but one of thousands of which 
\ we have record. 


Messrs. Woolrich & Co., Palmer, Mass. 

Gentlemen. I feel it my duty to tell you what 
Ridge’s Food has done for our little daughter Miriam 
When she was about six weeks old we tried five or 
six of the foods which are on the market She 
couldn’t retain any of them 
great danger that she would die from lack of nour- 
ishment. The family physician was called. He 
advised us to try Ridge’s Food. I firmly believe it 
saved her life. From the time she began with the 
Food until now she has not had a sick day. She is 
now nearly three years old. 

with very little trouble. Since the first day she took 
the Food she has slept all night. It gives me much 
pleasure to recommend Ridge’s Food. 


A. C. THOMPSON, Superintendent of Schools 


Don’t try everything else and finally come 


RIDGE’S FOOD, 


/ but begin with it and have a vigorous, healthy baby from the start. Sold 
testimonials and FREE SAMPLE. 
WOOLRICH & COMPANY, PALMER, MASS. 
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The experience 


There seemed to be 


Cut all of her teeth 


Yours respectfully, 
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PURE AND TRANSPARENT. 
Looks Good. Tastes Good. 


The most tempting and nutri- 
tious dessert known to leading 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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A Dollar Door Plate. 


Equal in appearance and durability to 
plates costing four times its price. 
Ornamental Aluminum frame, hold- 
ing movable letters that form the 
name. Screwing it in place locks let- 
terstogether. Will never chip, crack 
nor tarnish. Prices, plain, $1.00, em- 
bossed, $1.25, hand-engraved, like il- 
lustration, $1.50. Any name sent post- 
paid toany address on receipt of price. 
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| cooks and thrifty housekeepers is | 

i Chalmers’ | 
Gelati 

elatine. 

Easily prepared. Goes further 

@ and costs half the price of substi- 4 

tutes. The standard for 33 years. 

At all Grocers. Get Chalmers’ 

* a 


if you want the best. 


Valuable Booklet, “ Gelatine Recipes,” 
sent free on request. 


JAMES CHALMERS’ SON, Williamsville, 
New York. 
Se T [SF SS S a S 
















THE GUARANTEE NAME PLATE. 
Guaranteed for ten years. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 
We Want Salesmen in every com- 
munity. Only necessary to show the 
plate and use a screw-driver. It sells 
itself. Plate can be arranged for 
any name any length in a minute by 
slipping in the necessary letters. 
If you want pleasant and profitable 

employment, write us. 


GUARANTEE PLATE WORKS, 
99 Pembroke Block, Manchester, N. H. 
































“Fit” to 
Walk In 


Fit the feet—make the 
walk comfortable—the 
walker happy 
Tender feet 
like these 
smooth, 
seamless socks. 


Whale Brand 
SOCKS 


Don’t shed their color on the wearer 
nor the underwear. Look well, wear 
well. Black, russet and all popular 
colors. 20c. pair, 2 pairs 3c. Sold by 
dealers. If dealer does not have 
them, tell him you must have Whale 
Brand Socks—he will get them for you. 


Next time you unaccountably get 
“blue” don’t lay it to Fate. 

Put the blame where it belongs, 
on your stomach,—or rather on 
what you’ve been putting into it. 

“FORCE” will give you a sun- 
shiny digestion. 

“FORCE” and “the blues” are 
mortal enemies. 


Lassaney foe 














SALAD CREAM — 
PLEASES THE PALATE, 





Manufactured by 
h ‘ ti 
CORNELL STOCKING CORPORATION, The ¢ milling and malting and cooking and flaking +g B® EL yt pteait teeiade 
New , Mass. of “FORCE” is a scientific process. It’s easy from the purest, GNochest and most 





wholesome ingredients. Free from oil, 
artificial coloring and chemical preser- 
vatives. Better than home-made dress 


Cok to merely mix wheat and salt and barley- 
malt, but it’s a hard thing to scientifically combine 
them into a perfect food—a food that's part-way ings and uniform in its excellence. Ask 
digested before you ask your stomach to take care Grocers for it. Free Booklet, “How to Make 
k of it. Salads and Sandwiches,” sent on request. 
Leek for D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston. 


the Whale on every pair. 
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‘Camping Outfit. 


The demand for healthy out- 
door recreation makes camp 
* life one of the most enjoyable 
features of the summer season. 
It will give a new lease of life 
to those in search of rest and 
health. For boys there are but 
few diversions which will 
appeal with so much force as 
a brief sojourn in the summer 
playground of nature. Tents 
of any size or shape furnished 
at manufacturers’ prices. The 
two most popular shapes, how- 
ever, are those known as the 
“A” and the “ Wall’’ Tent. 
These are made of white tent 
drilling, and furnished with 
Poles and Pins, complete at 
the following prices: 
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“A” Tent, 6x6 feet, $3.75, shipping weight 20 lbs. ‘““Wall” Tent, 6x6 feet, $4.50, shipping weight 25 Ibs. 
“A” Tent, 7x7 feet, $5.00, shipping weight 30 Ibs. “Wall” Tent, 7x9% feet, $7.25, shipping weight 40 lbs. 
“Wall” Tent, 10x12 feet, $12.50, shipping weight 85 lbs. 


REP EPEP EEE EEE 


All sizes sent by express, charges paid by the receiver. Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Tents. 


OWING TO THE HEAVY INCREASE IN THE COST OF MATERIAL, THE MANUFAC- 


ee +” 
Special Notice TURERS HAVE BEEN OBLIGED TO ADVANCE THE PRICES OF TENTS. ALL 


PREVIOUS PRICES MADE BY US ARE CANCELED. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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